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CUTS COURTESY WIS. CONSERVATION DEPT. 


Yerrot 
. 


WHERE LOCATED 


On the Mississippi River a short 
distance north of La Crosse. 


EXTENT OF PARK 


A bluff land park of 1,050 acres 
along the Mississippi. Historic and 
scenic attractions. 


k { 0W Wisconsin: PERROT STATE PARK 


and 


MERRICK STATE PARK 


Perrot state park is of historic interest because it is closely associated with the early French 


explorations in this region. Trempealeau Mountain, the dominant part of the park, was first 
seen by Father Louis Hennepin in 1680, and thereafter served as a landmark for other French 
explorers. In 1685 Nicholas Perrot and his party traded in this region and wintered there when 
overtaken by bad weather. Three years later the territory was officially claimed by the French, 
and in 1731 a French fort was built on the site of the present park. 


impressive bluff regions. 
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WHERE LOCATED 


Two miles from Fountain City, on 
highway 35. 


EXTENT OF PARK 


291 acres of land along the Mis- 
sissippi. Pleasant site for picnics and 
outings. No special characteristics. 
Designed purely to provide a place 
for nature lovers. 


THE WISCONSIN 


Perrot has much to offer in a recreational way, with wonderful hiking country through 
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EDITOR 





1% attitude of some of our public and es- 
pecially some school boards on the question 
of tenure, is regrettable. A stubborn resistance 
to and an evasion of fact and reason persist. 


NEEDED—A constructive W¢ had been under 
VIEW_OF TENURE the impression that 
‘A boards and teachers 


constituted a partnership in which a spirit of 
give and take should operate for the benefit of 
the children. Since the day when teachers were 
shipped from abroad as indentured servants, 
boards have assumed a proprietary position. 
Always it was the teacher who had to come to 
terms. Now, after years of that sort of thing 
they ask for security under reasonable arrange- 
ment. In a recent panel discussion between 
teachers and board members and before a leg- 
islative committee a sampling of boards let it 
be known that relinquishment of these controls 
was nothing short of catastrophe. Boiled down, 
the argument is “We want the right to fire if 
and when we please.” The thought of having 
to cite cause is alarming. An editor says in op- 
position to 43-S, ‘‘A teacher could be removed 
only for cause thereafter.” To which the ed- 
itor of the Clear Lake Star exclaims, ‘Great 
Scott! Should a teacher ever be removed with- 
out cause? We know of many who have been 
removed without jst cause.” That termination 
of employment is taken too lightly can no 
longer be doubted. Statements of some boards 
are open confessions on that point. 

Our hats are off to the many boards who see 
the proposal of tenure in a realistic manner; 
who discern in it a greater degree of profes- 
sional stabilization; who are willing to extend 
to deserving teachers that peace of mind attend- 
ing security in position; and, who are far- 
sighted enough to see the trends of the times. 
In contrast to these are the boards who can see 
it in no other way than through petty inter- 
pretations. They are exceedingly busy invent- 
ing ways to defeat the purpose of such legis- 
lation, once enacted. Instead of getting together 
with their administrators and teachers for the 
purpose of devising a constructive administra- 
tion of the anticipated law, they take a nega- 
tive position to beat it down. School boards 
should never lose sight of the fact that, in the 
last analysis, the laws of Wisconsin make them 
responsible for the orderly functioning of the 


schools, for school morale and all standards 
by which their schools are judged. Superin- 
tendents and teachers are their agents and if 
the legal trustees (district boards) sabotage the 
educational structure the blame will rest square- 
ly upon them. We hope that recalcitrant boards 
will quit squabbling about tenure (which will 
come some time) and adjust their point of view 
from that of personal prerogatives to the 
broader conceptions of public welfare. 


* 


HE length of the present session is not pre- 
dictable. In 1935 there were 1662 bills 
whereas at this writing about 1300 have been 
thrown into the hopper. There has been a 
noticeable speed-up in recent 
pp Ate THE weeks and the te which 
eae dragged through the summer 
months two years ago, is settled. 

The bill on full-time attendance introduced 
by the Association has been enacted as Chap- 
ter 40. Thus is removed an eyesore from our 
school laws and the officers are grateful to 
other groups who supported the measure which 
passed both houses without a roll call. 

Quite a number of bills for the purpose of 
extending educational advantages are in the 
legislature. Amongst these may be named the 
Youth Bill; the one expanding college courses 
given by joint arrangement between vocational 
boards and the Extension Division; a bill set- 
ting up county boards of vocational and adult 
education; legalizing transportation of non- 
resident students to high school; and, extending 
the transportation law to cities. 

Affecting teachers’ qualifications are two 
bills, 219-S and 585-A. The former requires 
all teachers licensed in 1939-40 to have no 
less than two years of professional training be- 
yond high school. The Assembly bill places 
teacher certification in the state department of 
public instruction. Just what disposition will be 
made of these cannot be said. 

If schools and educational institutions are to 
get full aid, a tax bill covering the A and B 
budgets must be passed. The nature of the 
budget is such that failure to provide sufficient 
revenue will mean a decrease in state support. 
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EPORTS on teachers’ salaries indicate that 
general increases are being granted by city 
and village districts. Full restorations for some 
cities will be in effect next year. Although in- 
creases have been reported for 
RURAL TEACHER rural schools, these are scat- 
PAY LASS tering and for the most part 
inadequate. In light of the fact that last year’s 
median for rural schools was seventy-eight dol- 
lars, the necessity for substantial betterment of 
rural salaries is plain. Good salaries are de- 
served by virtue of the public work of teachers. 
But, there is a phase of the question which 
makes it absolutely imperative that the pay of 
teachers be brought to a higher level, and that 
is immediate economic necessity. Too many dis- 
tricts adhered to the legal minimum which pro- 
vides fifty dollars a month the year round for 
1400 districts. How any board can expect a 
teacher to keep body, soul and self-respect to- 
gether on such pay, is incomprehensible. They 
should receive remuneration so as to make fall- 
ing back on the home folks unnecessary. 

Unless there is an appreciable salary rise there 
will be a scramble out of the ranks. Already, 
rural teachers have thrown up the sponge and 
headed for the cities, where they can get better 
pay in restaurants, department stores or auto- 
mobile factories. These facts were brought out 
in specific detail during hearings on the 
minimum salary bill. 

There is, of course, always an alibi when 
rural teacher salaries are under discussion. As- 
petsions upon the snap jobs and quality of 
work are not lacking. Yet, none of the critics 
volunteer to take up the work. Let’s look at 
the task of the teacher for a moment to see the 
time pressure upon her and the multitude of 
duties involved. By decree of legislatures the 
teacher must teach the following: Reading, 
writing, spelling, English grammar and compo- 
sition, geography, arithmetic, elements of agri- 
culture and conservation of natural resources, 
history and civil government of the United 
States and of Wisconsin, citizenship, physiology 
and hygiene, sanitation, the effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics, symptoms of disease and 
proper care of the body, physical education, 
prevention of accidents, morality and conduct 
as social beings, kindness to and the habits, 
usefulness and importance of animals and birds, 
fire drill, fire prevention, cooperative market- 
ing and consumers’ cooperatives, and instruc- 
tion in comparative vitamin content and food 
and health values of dairy products and their 
importance for human diet. These are statutory 
requirements only. Outside of strictly curticu- 
lar subjects the teacher must meet many other 
time demands. It looks as if the present legis- 
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lature is going to enlarge the statutory list by 
the addition of traffic safety and monetary 
system and coinage. 

Such is the extensive array of musts which 
have been placed into the course of study. The 
rural teacher must teach all of them and the 
wonder is that she does so well. 


* 


B acid when it seemed to have acquired mo- 
mentum needed for enactment, the Harri- 
son—Black—Fletcher Bill ran head-on into the 
federal retrenchment program. News reports 
FEDERAL AID that the bill was killed in 
BILL HELD UP the House Committee, we 

are advised, are not true. It 
is held in Committee from where it may still 
be reported out. The Senate will vote upon the 
bill, as the committee of that house has re- 
ported it favorably. Meanwhile, appropriations 
for other governmental services are being in- 
creased but education hasn’t as yet gotten the 
nod. 


* 


AN APPRAISAL of teaching as an occupa- 
tion has been released by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. Listed among the dis- 
advantages of teaching are the statements that 
“the work is a nervous 
strain” and “the teacher 
must submit to personal 
criticism.’” Here are two disadvantages which 
have always stood out unassisted by the findings 
of questionnaire or statistical computation, but 
renaming of them by the conference at this 
season is timely. The close of school is near 
and the nervous strain is beginning to tell. Ev- 
ery person in the work of educating should 
plan definitely for a period of complete relaxa- 
tion some time during the summer months. If 
a trip or lakeside vacation are out of the ques- 
tion, most any sort of change is beneficial. One 
would almost go as far as Irving, when he said, 
“There is a certain relief in change, even 
though it be from bad to worse.” In many com- 
munities the only social life for teachers is the 
stultified artificial kind where the implied theme 
song is something like “The Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You.” As a deserved and necessary re- 
lief to strained patience and jagged nerves, the 
JOURNAL wishes all of its readers a fine 
vacation. 


WISHING YOU ALL 
A HAPPY VACATION 


THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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“| Let's End “Professional Hitch-Hiking” 


DUCATIONAL progress and the growth of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion have paralleled each other through the years. Nearly all teachers are 
W.E.A. members, yet there is a small number of “hitch-hikers” who are content 


pa- to reap the benefits of W.E.A. achievements but reluctant to join the Associa- 
Ye- tion. We are sure that a reminder of its program and accomplishments will bring 
lis- all into active membership. 
hat 1. The W.E.A. is a democratic organization whose members establish its 
yus li ° 
* policies. 
nal 2. It is the leading interpreter of education. W.E.A. publications and public 
ich relations activities have won professional and public respect. 
1gs 3. It recognizes that the improvement of educational service and the welfare 
* of teachers must go hand in hand. 

1S 
ear 4, It works unceasingly for better local and state support of schools. 
EV- 5. It stands unequivocally for improving the qualifications, pay and security 
ld of the profession in order to attract and keep capable men and women. 
a 6. It sponsors and supports measures to improve the _ educational 
al opportunities of all children. 
ne 7. It works in close co-operation with Locals in giving assistance to local 
id, problems. 


8. It works constructively, above-board, and has a record of achievement 
re since 1853. 


me 9. It is the organization which exemplifies the unity of educational workers 
Are from all branches of service. 








HEN YOU RE-ENROLL NEXT YEAR, BRING IN A NEW MEMBER 
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BRINGING THE NATIONAL PARKS 
TO THE CLASSROOM 
(An integrated geography, language, and 
art unit) 
EMMA SCHUETZ 
Jefferson School, Sheboygan 


— fifth grade was studying the western 
states. The children brought in pictures of 
the region. One day a boy brought a collection 
of pictures of Yellowstone National Park and 
asked the teacher if she knew and could tell 
the class about these strange formations. As it 
happened the teacher had visited the national 
parks recently, and explained these strange od- 
dities in the form of an illustrative talk. After 
listening attentively, the pupils’ curiosity was 
aroused just enough to want to learn more 
about each park; and it was suggested by the 
children that in order to really learn more 
about the land a thousand or more miles from 
their homes, they build in miniature some of 
the western parks and actually show how geog- 
raphy and climate influence the economic and 
social life of a people. 

Everything available on this subject in both 
school and public library was read. Pictures, 
postcards, literature from various travel bureaus, 
and railroad ticket offices provided a vast 
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amount of information, and helped to form 
vivid pictures of colorful scenery in the chil- 
dren’s minds. Maps on the layout of these 
parks were also studied. 

As the children realized that it would be 
impossible to represent all of the parks, they 
decided to make only those which were differ- 
ent, or those which had outstanding charac- 
teristics. Glacier National Park is known for its 
many glaciers, Yellowstone for its geysers and 
hot springs, Mesa Verde, for its ancient cliff 
dwellings, and Bryce Canyon for its peculiarly 
grouped monoliths. 

The children presented plans they had drawn 
of the layout of some of these parks previously 
mentioned. The room was divided into com- 
mittees with those who had presented the best 
plan as chairman of the committees. 

Further study of the details of the park was 
then made. Some of these details included 
kinds of animals found in the park, names of 
important lakes and mountains, coloring of 
rock formations, location of forests, and what 
people in this area did to earn a living. 

Three large sand tables were used. Skilled 
and unskilled laborers were sought out accord- 
ing to inclinations and according to the chil- 
dren’s desires to do a specific bit of work. 


Some built the mountains with damp paper, 





The pupils of Jefferson School, Sheboygan, took a great deal of interest in making up this exhibit of our 
national parks, and at the same time, they learned a lot about the geography of our country. 
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others modeled clay, and molded it over the 
damp get Some wielded the paint brush and 
painted snow-capped mountains, others laid 
rivers and lakes of glass over blue paper, 
some cut out trees, and still others planted 
them. 

In Yellowstone Park, Old Faithful Geyser, 
Morning Glory Pool, and other hot springs 
were made from spun glass. 

Herds of buffaloes, bears with their cubs, 
deer, mountain goats, squirrels, and wood- 
chucks, made out of permoplast by the chil- 
dren, were placed in their natural surroundings. 

The homes of the Pueblo Indians on the 
mesa were unique. The dwellings were built 
of clay alongside the cliff. There were the tun- 
nels leading into the ground, tiny ladders built 
of toothpicks, and Indian pottery made out of 
clay. 

A huge colored map of the United States, 
showing the National Parks was made on large 
brown wrapping paper. A salt map of Wiscon- 
sin was molded on cardboard to locate the State 
Parks. Water color scenes, showing the beauty 
of the West were painted in art class, each 
painting bringing out a particular scenic spot. 

There was a display table with Indian blan- 
kets, cacti plants, petrified wood, bits of ore, 
beautifully colored rocks, trinkets made by the 
Indians, and samples of various products from 
the western states. 

When the project was completed, parents, 
teachers and pupils of the city schools, and 
many other visitors came. It was a happy affair 
for the fifth grade, you may be sure. 


* 


COUNSELOR'S LIBRARY FOR EVERY TEACHER 


a nena of West Bend, which have been 
carrying on a broad guidance program un- 
der Miss Gertrude Forrester, were written up 
in the circles of Kiwanis and Rotary, which 
organizations are especially interested in guid- 
ance. Bulletins are issued weekly to all teachers. 
While the emphasis is directed to guidance 
in its true sense an attempt is also made to 
teach pupils to do better the desirable things 
they will do anyway. This program has pro- 
ceeded over a period of years and Miss For- 
rester has built up a large bibliography. Space 
does not permit a list of all the books, papers 
and monographs which have been collected, 
but we assume she will give assistance to any 
schools desiring it. The materials are grouped 
under How to Study, Scholarship Information, 
Which College?, Avocational Guidance, Con- 
sumer Education, Safety Education, and mis- 
cellaneous headings. 
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READING TO LEARN 


BERTHA L. LAURSEN 
Syarta 


pene our pupils Jearn to read or read to 
learn? Would not learning a subject through 
extensive reading develop incidentally the abil- 
ity to read? This of course, would necessitate 
finding a subject of common enough interest 
to appeal to an entire group of youngsters and 
motivate their reading. 

Such a subject we discovered after our classes 
had visited the “Hiawatha”. A unit on trans- 
portation naturally grew out of the discussion 
period which followed. The children were 
eager to learn of the progress which had been 
made in methods of travel from cave man days 
until now. We divided the project into three 
parts: (1) Transportation on land, (2) Trans- 
portation on water, and (3) Transportation in 
the air. Since man’s development of transpor- 
tation had been in that order, the children 
thought that the unit should be organized ac- 
cordingly and that we should study one type 
at a time. 

First we made an outline. Because this out- 
line was made from general knowledge, we 
didn’t intend to follow it absolutely, but to use 
it as a guide during our study. This was the 
first lesson we had had in organization and 
outlining. I found that the children learned 
much more than those who had learned out- 
lining for the sake of outlining. The reason? 
I gave the material to other classes; these chil- 
dren found it for themselves. They were genu- 
inely interested. Making the outline also served 
more or less as a pre-test. 

Now we were ready to begin reading. Be- 
cause of the limited supply of material on the 
subject suitable for sixth graders, we did much 
of our reading in groups. When we had di- 
vided each part of the unit into five or six parts, 
the children, according to the sub-division in 
which their interest lay, formed groups. If 
there were a sufficient number of books, they 
read silently; other times they read aloud to 
each other. In either case, a discussion period 
followed in which the members within each 
gtoup compared notes. For the discussion pe- 
riod each group selected its own chairman. I 
served as a guide and as a helper in interpret- 
ing more difficult material. After each group 
had finished its study the story of that topic 
was written and pictures to illustrate the story 
were collected. Writing the story gave practice 
in organizing and evaluating material. These 
stories and pictures were later organized into a 
scrap book showing the development and 
change in methods of travel. After the stories 
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were finished each group divided—one member 
going to each of the other groups—to report 
their findings. When all reports had been 
made, we were ready for a general review and 
check-up. For this I had hektographed stories 
and tests. In general I found the rate of read- 
ing and the comprehension scores on these tests 
higher than on previous tests I had given the 
class. 

During the time we were doing this reading 
in class we correlated the work with other sub- 
jects. In language we were writing stories, ar- 
ticles, and letters. Because early in the study 
the children had wanted to plan trips, they 
wrote letters to airway companies, steamship 
companies, and railway companies asking for in- 
formation to help them, These companies were 
so generous with their information that trips 
to all parts of the world could be planned. 
Planning these trips necessitated reading time 
tables, steamship schedules, and road maps. 

Music also became a more interesting sub- 
ject because the students wanted to know some- 
thing about the music, especially the folk 
music, of the countries they wished to visit. 
And so they learned folk songs and folk 
dances. 

To unify all of our work on transportation 
the students, individually and in groups ac- 
cording to their interests, worked on projects. 
Each child made a poster representing the 
country he planned to visit. The hektographed 
stories and tests were made into booklets. 
Some, with the assistance of the art teacher, 
made a frieze showing the history of transpor- 
tation. A few made model airplanes illus- 
trating the different types. These were ar- 
ranged as a display for the major topic, 
transportation by air. 

At the close of the project the handwork was 
displayed and a program of folk music and folk 
dances was given at a meeting of the P.T.A. 

As this project continued over a long period 
of time I had to be careful that the children 
did not lose interest. If interest seemed to be 
lacking at the beginning of a class period, we 
put everything aside and had a free reading 
period. During these periods I found many of 
the children reading such books as, The Fun of 
It by Amelia Earhart, We by Charles Lind- 
bergh, Captains Courageous, Sailing the Seas, 
Masterman Ready, Air Travelers, Conquering 
the Air, Pioneers of the Deep, Great American 
Industries, Train Book, and Cork Ships and 
How to Make Them. 

If interest in reading books such as thgse 
has been developed in a sixth grade class, has 
not the unit, based on reading to learn, been 
effective in developing the ability to read? 


MAP MAKING IN A JR. H. S. 


NORMAN L. WITTKOP 
Steuben Jr. High, Milwaukee 


fo value of geography map making by 
graded school pupils has long been recog- 
nized in the Milwaukee school system. 


The past year Steuben Junior high undertook 
an experiment to see whether the influence 
of the many activities of a junior high would 
offset previous interest in map making in the 
graded schools. It was also a challenge to see 
whether enough interest and activity could be 
aroused so that geography classes would be 
more than formal reading and recitation. 


I chose my 8A geography class because it 
was comprised of a heterogeneous group, which 
included pupils of low and high I. Q.’s— 
thereby being a cross section of representative 
students at Steuben. 


The question of map making was put up 
to the pupils with the remark that 99% of 
the rl would necessarily have to be done 
after school, before school, and during the 
noon hour. The response was highly gratify- 
ing. There were many more volunteers than 
we could use at any one time, consequently 
small groups were formed for future work. 
Paint brushes were ordered, show card paints 
were obtained, and there was a plentiful sup- 
ply of 21” x 27” cardboard. A delineascope 
was used to project the maps chosen for 
enlargement. 


It was interesting to note that pupils who 
were lax in class room discussion were among 
the first to volunteer their services. As a result 
of their participation in map-making it was 
noticeable that they subsequently took a more 
active part in class discussion. 

The results of this successful map making 
experiment in a junior high school with all 
types of intelligence levels may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The class became very conscious of the different 
types of boundary lines. 

2. The maps served as a class project and the 
pupils were proud of it. 

3. Other geography classes became interested and 
also started to make maps on their own 
volition. 

4. Interest was keen because it was done in spite 
of the attraction of the twenty-six other club 
activities. 

5. Without exception the pupils always stayed 
longer to complete the map work. 

6. The class enjoyed motivation and actual use of 
their own maps. 

7. The procedure of map making was explained 
to other pupils in other rooms at their own 
request. 
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A THINKING TEACHER ASKS— TRAIN PUPILS 10 THINK? 


* 


IVAN EDMISTER 
Appleton 


Dee criticism is sometimes made of progres- 
sive education that it trains pupils in the 
exercise of a freedom which they will find lack- 
ing in contemporary life. The same criticism 
might be made of another dictum of progres- 
sive education—training pupils to think. 

The trend in organization of all phases of 
modern life makes less demand upon thinking 
than was true of a simpler mode of life. Eco- 
nomics, occupation, government, home life, so- 
cial life and religion are becoming more com- 
plex and highly organized. With increasing or- 
ganization a more skillful and intelligent lead- 
ership is demanded. Conversely, such aspects of 
life become more routinized and simplified for 
the masses of participants. Nature’s most eff- 
cient communities, the ant hill and beehive, are 
achieved by a low order of intelligence. 

As the economic life becomes increasingly 
complicated it becomes simpler in its demands 
upon individuals. Buying was once done a week 
or even a season in advance. No government 
bureau enforced standards of quality and pur- 
ity. No.“‘better business” organizations fought 
fakes, confidence men and swindlers. They pre- 
sented a problem an individual must solve for 
himself. Bank deposits were not guaranteed; 
life insurance companies offered little security. 
The rule was personal responsibility in invest- 
ments, in commercial transactions. Everyone 
was expected to provide for a rainy day and 
old age. If he must accept relief he was stig- 
matized as a pauper; he was “on the county” 
or “went over the hill’. 

Mass production is simplifying and routiniz- 
ing all common labor. Every new machine 
added not only means men put out of work; it 
means that the men remaining do only a frac- 
tion of the operations which they did before. 
It also means that the part which remains for 
them to do is a very restricted, routinized and 
mechanical operation. Let us use forging as an 
illustration. At one time this was a skilled job. 
At present it is done by a large fig The only 
part which remains for man to do is to feed the 
metal into the press and take it out, which 
under an earlier economy would have been the 
helper’s job. This is the operation that requires 
the minimum of skill and judgment. The in- 
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dustrial workers in the past needed to be 
broadly trained and were responsible for the 
completed article. Now a worker can often 
learn his particular operation in a few days. 

Farm management was at one time even 
more uncertain than now. There were no radio 
market reports to aid in the most important 
decisions of the year—marketing the crop. 
There were no cooperatives, government-spon- 
sored, to protect the farmers’ interests. The de- 
partment of agriculture did not have an annual 
budget of millions to sponsor research and to 
advise the farmer in cropping, marketing and 
administration. If a farmer experienced a poor 
year he could get a seed loan from a local bank 
upon personal security but expected no such 
loan from a government apathetic about the 
question of repayment. There was no county 
agent who gave free expert advice. The gov- 
ernment ostensibly had no more concern about 
the health of a farmer’s chicks than the health 
of the farmer himself. Now if the chicks are 
stricken an expert of the state agricultural col- 
lege will perform a free autopsy, diagnose the 
disease, and furnish the specifics at cost. 

In government there was greater local par- 
ticipation. The “town meeting” type of govern- 
ment has necessarily been superseded by a type 
of organization whereby responsibility is con- 
centrated in fewer heads. The state and na- 
tional government touched the citizen much less 
than now and the local government more. 


Propaganda Grows After 1918 


With the World War came an era of the 
increasingly effective use of propaganda. It has 
served industry and politics equally well. It 
supplants personal choice and its concomitant 
demand for thinking, by a sort of mass condi- 
tioning. One almost despairs of engendering 
through education any adequate ability for 
critical analysis. 

Formerly home life was more demanding. 
The home must furnish entertainment and a 
focus for life as well as the necessities. Delin- 
quency was a parental responsibility at most. 
More often it was the child’s own responsibil- 
ity. No child guidance clinic relieved parents 
of the necessity for solving their own discipline 
problems. An adult criminal could rarely escape 
conviction by a plea of insanity. Responsibility 
was assumed and was difficult to evade. The 
size of the family was a personal problem. A 

(Continued on page 446) 
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bate sorores pore in societate La- 
tina, vos saluto atque vobis salutationes Uni- 
versitatis apporto. Laete apud vos venio, quod 
mihi lingua Romanorum non aliena est. Fut 
olim discipulus in schola classica, et eorum quae 
ibi cognovi nondum oblitus sum. 

That, your teachers will tell you, is bad 
Latin; not at all the way Cicero would have 
phrased it. I concede the point, but Cicero’s 
barber might well have said it that way, and 
even the great man himself would have 
understood it. 

Although not a teacher of Latin I do not 
feel like an outsider or intruder. I was brought 
up in the Latin tradition, and studied Latin 
willingly and as a matter of course as prepara- 
tion for college: even Greek for the same rea- 
son and carried on both in college. My most 
enjoyed undergraduate class was Homer. One 
of the most enjoyable classes I ever taught was 
first year Latin in my first school. I hope you 
believe I have a friendly feeling for Latin, and 
teachers and students of Latin. 

I envy you Latin scholars who are making 
your first contacts with a new language and 
thus opening for yourselves views of a new 
world. And your contact is with Latin—old but 
ever new—dead but ever living. 

You afte now members of a great society. 
During the last two thousand years probably 
more occidental young people have learned the 
forms of pwella, hortus, miles, amo, moneo, 
rego, audio than any other school subject unless 
it be the multiplication tables. Why? Not al- 
ways for the same purpose. Let us see: The 
boy in conquered and Romanized Gaul studied 
Latin because he must, and because it opened 
the way to favor with the rulers. 

The candidate for holy orders studied Latin 
because it was, and is, the official language of 
the Catholic church. 

The medieval scholar knew Latin because it 
was the only medium of international com- 
munication. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries Latin occu- 
pied a large place in the schools because the 
classical tradition was strong. 

In our own country the colleges forced Latin 
on the secondary schools as an entrance re- 
quirement. Today children in the French schools 
study Latin because those in control of educa- 
tion believe there is no better way to develop 


* Address delivered before the Latin Club of the Bay View 
High School, Milwaukee, Dec. 10, 1936. 


A DEFENSE OF LATIN BY A TEACHER OF FRENCH* 


* 


CHAS. E. YOUNG 
U. of W. Extension, Milwaukee 


a feeling for style and correctness of expression 
in French. 

In the great so called “Public Schools” of 
England, which are really private, exclusive and 
aristocratic to a degree we can hardly imagine, 
Latin forms a large portion of the educational 
diet because authorities believe that out of the 
struggle with Caesar and Vergil intellectual 
toughness develops. 

Yes, you say, that may all be true, but after 
all, we are not in a French Lycée or an English 
Public School. We can enter our colleges and 
universities without Latin and graduate in the 
same Latinless state. Some of us are not going 
to college at all. Most of us study Latin only 
two years. We defy you to tell us what good 
Latin will do us or why we ought to be glad to 
study Latin: there is your challenge. 

I said I envy you Latin scholars. I do. It is 
an unforgettable experience to meet for the first 
time the language of the people who during a 
thousand years expanded their sphere from a 
tiny city near the mouth of the Tiber to an 
empire that included the entire basin of the 
Mediterranean and extended from the Persian 
Gulf to the Irish Sea. For weal or woe the 
Romans left a mark on western Europe that 
time has not yet erased. Roman law is still the 
basis of much of the legal procedure of the 
western world. The Romans knew how to gov- 
ern as well as how to conquer. They were the 
“go getters” and organizers of the ancient 
world. As we are not their direct descendants 
racially we can study their history and language 
without fear of disturbing American life by 
national quarrels or disloyalties. Linguistically 
we are their heirs and offspring. 

How can a part of your school time be spent 
to better advantage than by getting a glimpse 
of how our intellectual forefathers expressed 
their thoughts and emotions and communicated 
with each other? Nothing is closer to us than 
language. After primitive man had attended to 
the business of the preservation of life and the 
continuation of the species he invenied lan- 
guage: the first step that raised him above the 
rest of creation. Language is the oldest of the 
products of the mind. You need offer no apol- 
ogies for studying Latin or any language. You 
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need not secretly believe that real “he men” 
and appealing women must scorn the study of 
language. What would a sociologist do if he 
could not talk? How could the findings of sci- 
ence be given to the world with no language? 
The laws of chance as expressed and explained 
by the binomial theorem have always existed 
but could they be formulated and explained 
without language? Really a new world is opened 
to those who discover that there are more ways 
than their own for expressing thought. And 
don’t let any one tell you that science and 
mathematics are the only subjects calling for 
close observation, accurate knowledge, exact re- 
production or the exercise of reasoning. Who- 
ever says so does not know whereof he speaks. 
The translation of a page of Vergil into an- 
other language—teal translation, not merely 
substituting one word for another, requires as 
much mental alertness as to observe the growth 
of life through the microscope. Nor is Latin a 
subject to be dismissed lightly with approxima- 
tions. The forms of a Latin verb are as exactly 
right as a formula in Chemistry. If it matters 
for us to know that the formula of sulphuric 
acid is H,SO,, not H,SO,, so does it matter for 
us to learn that the verb runs amo amare amatvi, 
NOT amati ot amasi. To say dicére instead of 
dicere is as wrong as to say that seven times 
nine is sixty four. The student who will make 
the mistake in Latin wiil probably make the 
mistake in chemistry or arithmetic. Which leads 
to the next observation. 


No Miracles Through Latin 


I do not believe that the study of Latin will 
make over a mediocre mind into a superior 
mind. Latin students are likely to do well in 
other subjects just because the more highly 
gifted student is less likely to shun Latin. If 
there are differences in the performance of the 
same student in different subjects the cause is 
usually differences in interest. I like to find 
that students in my classes in French have 
studied Latin—not so much because French is 
related to Latin as because the fact that they 
have chosen to study Latin is usually, I don’t 
say always, evidence of their type of mind. 
The study of Latin has also made them familiar 
with the terms and tools of language study in 
general. 

But just as a poor tool may be made better by 
sharpening, so may an ordinary mind be made 
more usable by training, and Latin is a good 
form of training. The student who has discov- 
ered that he must and can memorize Latin 
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forms and reproduce them on demand will not 
shrink from the same mental operations in 
other fields. In a time that seems to have gone 
wild over discussions, forums, town-meetings 
(the airing of any and every opinion whether 
based on real data or a mere urge to become 
vocal) let us be thankful that some subjects— 
Latin for example, are matters of fact, not 
opinion. Discussion is all right in its place but 
not every place is the place for discussion. To 
learn this fact early by the study of Latin is a 
valuable experience for any one. 


At this point I want to remind you that I 
have been trying to take up your challenge as 
to what does it profit you to study Latin. I 
claim that I have partly answered this challenge. 
What can I add to my answer? Let us see: 
Whether we teachers like it or not the average 
time devoted to foreign language in secondary 
schools or to a new language begun in college 
is two years. This means that the first two years 
cannot be considered, as in the good old days, 
as merely a basis for the last two years or even 
more. Two years must now be the beginning, 
middle and end of the exposure to Latin. And, 
by the way, the modern languages find them- 
selves in the same situation. Latin however is 
in a somewhat less serious plight because not 
so much is expected as is expected in the study 
of modern languages. Latin spelling and pro- 
nunciation are in close harmony and can be 
rapidly mastered. 


No one expects you to be able to speak Latin 
as a proof of your skill in the subject. Nor are 
you called upon to write letters in Latin or 
translate commercial correspondence. You can 
therefore give your time and energy to learning 
the forms of Latin words, the structure of the 
Latin sentence, the force of the cases and the 
verb tenses and the part Latin has played and 
still plays in English vocabulary. 


Thanks to the editors of modern text books 
for beginners, you will also learn a good bit 
about Roman history, tradition, life and thought. 
Fortunately the vocabulary you will need for 
such reading as you do is not extensive. You 
see your task is so neat and compact that you 
should be able to do it well even in two years. 
Two years thus spent, assuming honest effort 
on your part, should make a very definite con- 
tribution to your education, quite as useful as 
many other things you acquire in school. Why 
I believe this to be true I may not be able to 
explain. You will not likely be able to turn 
your Latin directly into dollars, but if that is 
the only measuring rod you can use, you will 
not set a high value on many of your school 
subjects. 
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The growing mind needs food just as does 
the growing body. You do not hesitate to nour- 
ish and train your bodies even though you do 
not know exactly what use you will later put 
them to. The mind needs something to work 
on. A vacant or unoccupied mind is like an 
idling or racing motor—it accomplishes nothing 
or wears itself out. Latin supplies both food 
and occupation besides training that most 
important gift, the gift of speech. 

If the training at times seems severe, remem- 
ber that a football team does not prepare for a 
tough game by playing a series of soft games. 
If you do nothing but what is easy, how are 
you going to do anything hard, and life will 
have its bad spots for all of you. When the go- 
ing seems hard recall the words of Aeneas to 
his discouraged companions ‘‘Revocate animos 
maestumque timorem mittite: forsan et haec 
olim meminisse iuvabit.” 


No Difficulty in Speaking Some Latin 


And now in a lighter vein let me revert to 
my statement that you are not expected to speak 
Latin. That is true, yet the we of simple 
Latin presents no great difficulties. It is not 
harder to say: Pecuniam tibi do: Ubi est puella? 
Ecce illa: quod facitis: tema non preparta habeo 
than the equivalent phrases in French or Ger- 
man. To be sure, nobody we are likely to come 
in contact with today speaks Latin, but Latin 
has been a universal language in the western 
world and could easily serve this purpose again. 
I now cite opinions and facts from Professor 
Michael West, an Englishman who has made 
significant contributions to vocabulary study. 
The basic vocabulary of Latin through English 
and the Romance languages and because it is 
so widely studied as a school subject is more or 
less familiar to one person in every four in the 
world. There is no parallel for this in the his- 
tory of languages. An artificial language called 
Interlingua is built up on this basic Latin vo- 
cabulary. The Latin inflections are dropped and 
the word order is that of English. Such a lan- 
guage is as simple as Esperanto but less artificial. 
Listen to this sample: 


“Heri nocte Professore MacArthur dice ad 
conventione de instructores que scholas rurales 
i-obtine maximo auxilio de novo gubernatione 
Liberale. Hoc es primo delineatione de inten- 
tiones de novo misterio de Instructione et es 
recepto cum magno approbatione. Questione de 
instructione rurale es multo plus difficile quam 
de instructione in urbes.’”’* 





* Definition Vocabulary by Michael West p. 30. University 
of Toronto Press. 


How can even the most fanatical foes of 
Latin call a language dead that is capable, as 
no other is, of conveying living ideas to 450 
million people! 

I thank you. Dixi. 





TRAIN PUPILS TO THINK?— 


(Continued from page 443) 


physician or drug store clerk never obligingly 
accepted this responsibility. The education of 
the children was often limited by parental de- 
cision in the light of probable future demands. 
The state did not enforce school attendance. 


The activities of social life are no doubt 
greater in extent now than at earlier periods 
but it is doubtful whether the demand upon re- 
sourcefulness and thinking is as great as then. 
Entertainment now is not dependent upon the 
resources of the group. For a fraction of the 
day’s wage one can enjoy entertainment with 
little demand upon the intellect. Anything as 
arduous as a spelling bee is no longer popular. 


In the past the church was a vital factor in 
community life and activities. Then the congre- 
gation, not the pastor, must answer for the 
progress of the church. As churches follow the 
urbanization of population they become larger, 
more highly organized, with less demand upon 
the individual. 


Perhaps the time is approaching when the 
bulk of our citizenry will be personally more 
happy and industrially more efficient if they are 
not trained in a critical analysis. Leaders will 
always be in demand, but the most orthodox 
and restraining forms of education have never 
been able to suppress the few who, through 
the demands of intellect or personality, are the 
dissenters of society. For these few we already 
provide a differentiation of curriculum and to 
an increasing extent, efficient methods, through 
the selective process of higher education. The 
process of selection is becoming more and more 
adequate for this particular demand. Higher 


education is no longer restricted to the higher 


economic classes. Hence few who would profit 
by more specific training in thinking are denied 
the opportunity. 


TRAIN ALL PUPILS TO THINK? 








Ann Emery Hall, corner of Langdon and 
Frances, two blocks from campus, one block 
from Lake Mendota. Turn to page 471. 
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raat ovo propiem of SLHUUL DISCIPLINE 


S. A. OELLERICH 
Principal of Franklin School, Madison 


Here is something for that teachers’ meeting. 
Check the disciplinary devices against the laws 
of learning in that psychology course —Editor. 


b kos problem of school discipline has al- 
ways been a difficult one for some teachers, 
and a fairly simple one for others. This differ- 
ence may be caused by an individual's attitude 
and confidence toward such problems in gen- 
eral, or it may be caused by a lack of any def- 
inite information or understanding as to what 
constitutes good or bad disciplinary procedures. 

The real value of various types of procedures 
and practices in the elementary and junior high 
schools has never been, and probably never 
will be thoroughly agreed upon by all teachers 
and administrators. However, the following 
study was made with the hope that a clearer 
understanding of the common types of dis- 
ciplinary practices might result in improved 
teaching methods. 

No doubt it is true that most teachers and 
administrators use those methods of discipline 
that had been used when they were pupils, or 
those they observed in other situations, never 
giving a serious thought as to whether the 
procedure was a good one with satisfactory re- 
sults, or a poor one with detrimental results. 
Seeing a list of many types of procedures may 
show a teacher or administrator a few methods 
that they had been using for years but now 
realize that they had been making a mistake 
when compared with other methods they might 
have used but did not know about, or gave 
very little or no consideration. 

The following information is the result of a 
study in which 65 elementary and junior high 
school teachers cooperated in giving a general 
evaluation of some of the common disciplinary 
procedures which are practiced in our schools 
of today. 

A three point evaluation table was used, as 
follows: 


“A” Very Satisfactory—Most always has the 
desired results. 
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“B” Of Doubtful Value—Quite satisfactory, but 
unreliable in many cases. 

“C” Unsatisfactory—Has no value, may be very 
detrimental. 


Procedures to be evaluated 


Results 

he Be € 

13 44 8 1. Pupil is forced to stay after school 
and do extra studying. 

34 28 3 2. Pupil is suspended from some 
social or athletic function. 

2 16 47 3. The entire class is punished in 
some way because the guilty 
person is not known. 

6 24 35 4. Pupil is forced to do some un- 
pleasant task. 

8 28 29 5. Pupil is given extra “home work”. 

19 40 6. 6. Pupil is isolated from others and 
works by himself. 

6 25 34 7. The guilty child is sent to the 
office where the principal does 
the disciplining. 

44 21 0. 8. Pupil is deprived of certain privi- 
leges for a period of time. 

1 23 41 9. Pupil dismissed from the room and 
told to stand out in the hall. 

5 39 21 10. Sending a note to the parents who 
in turn do the disciplining. 

3 22 41 11. Pupil is taken out of the class at 
once and given a little “rough 
treatment” by the teacher. 

10 28 32 12. Teacher ignores the pupils who 
are the trouble makers. 

1 12 52 13. Pupil is told to stand and face 
the wall for a period of time. 

1 14 50 14. Teacher “handles” the pupil in 
front of the entire class, 

1 11 53 15. Pupil is forced to apologize 
against his will. 

55 10 0 16. Teacher reasons with the pupil in 
order to make him understand 
just why his actions were un- 
desirable. 

42 23 0 17. Assign responsibility to potential 
trouble makers. 

32 25 8 18. Pupil is put on parole for a pe- 
riod of time after which the in- 
cident is closed. 

0 9 46 19. Humiliate the pupil before the 
entire class. 

6 40 19 20. Dispose of the case through the 
guidance office. 


(Continued next page, column 2) 
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Fo enoategon results of reading accom- 
plishments among seriously retarded chil- 
dren as brought out in a two-year experiment 
carried out with a federal subsidy in Theodore 
Roosevelt High school, New York City, are 
gtaphically described in a new book, “Teaching 
High School Students to Read’, published un- 
der the auspices of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Results of the experiment showed that of 69 
pupils with IQs ranging from 65 to 108, who 
were given special training for the two-year 
petiod of the experiment, 64 made progress 
ranging from half a grade level to four and a 
half grade levels, while only five registered no 
improvement. 

The investigators were shocked to find that 
25% of the pupils entering high school during 
the period of the experiment were reading at 
and below sixth grade level, with some as low 
as third and fourth grade levels. 

In meeting this situation the experimental 
program consisted of a reading program with 
the following notable features: a highly in- 
dividualized program of not more than five 
pupils programmed to one teacher at a time; 
examination of all pupils for physical defects; 
a consideration of home or emotional disturb- 
ances; sympathetic effort on the part of teach- 
ers to find and develop each pupil’s interests 
and give him reading matter in harmony with 
those interests; daily faculty conferences; care 
that no opprobrium should be attached to the 
special classes; straightforward discussions of 
his specific weaknesses with each pupil and en- 
couragement of all his efforts to overcome them 
out of self-interest. 

As a result of their exhaustive study the 
authors of the book give the following as 
conclusions and warnings: 


The reading program needs to be controlled 
and directed by a sound philosophy which holds 
that reading which promotes thinking and 
which presents life in truth may yet be pleasur- 
able. . . . The teacher of reading can no more 
afford to ignore laboratory tests and measure- 
ments than can the skillful physician... . A 
reading clinic, thoroughly equipped and effi- 
ciently manned, ought to be maintained in every 
large school. . . . In the high school, mass in- 


"Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Teaching 
High School Students to Read: A Study of Retarda- 
tion in Reading. D. Appleton—Century Co., N. Y. C. 
Price $2.50. 


HIGH SCHOOL READING CLINICS NEEDED EDUCATORS SAY 


struction in exceedingly large classes, double 
and overlapping sessions, lack of funds for 
textbooks of varying appeal, a sense of futility 
on the part of the teachers, the demands on the 
principal that force him to throw the emphasis 
on administrative detail rather than on super- 
vision—all combine to create a situation that is 
contrary to the democratic ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. If American society could see 
the possibilities of the cross-sections housed in 
high schools and support the administrators 
charged with the direction of the high schools 
in their efforts to give democracy a trial, so- 
ciety’s investment of millions of dollars would 
yield comparable results in terms of social 
progress. 





DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS— 


Results 

A B 

0 25 40 21. Suspend pupil from school. 

18 37 10 22. Pupil is disciplined through the 
student council, or by the entire 
class deciding upon some pun- 
ishment. 

2 25 38 23. Threaten pupil in regard to a 
similar offense in the future. 

3 8 54 24. Remove pupil’s credits, or good 
marks recently earned. 

1 16 48 25. Have the pupil make a public 
acknowledgment of the offense. 

3 32 30 26. Seat a troublesome boy among a 
group of girls. 

11 35 19 27. Let the pupil decide upon his own 
punishment. 

4 27 34 28. Suspend the pupil from class for 
several days. 

11 33 21 29. Require a promise that the of- 
fense will not be repeated, this 
promise to be written in a book 
which is kept for such a purpose, 
the promise signed, dated and 
witnessed by the teacher. 

23 30. Keep pupil in class during recess. 

1 64 31. Seal whispering lips with adhesive 

tape, 

6 26 33 32. Reprimand the offender by a fe- 
mark that will enlist the rest of 
the pupils on the teacher’s side. 

62 33. Use a “dunce cap” or stool. 

16 47 34. Keeping the pupil after school, 
having the offense repeated over 
and over again. 

53 12 0 35. Have the pupil repair or pay for 

the damage done, or otherwise 
bring conditions back to normal. 


(Continued from previous page) 
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(Please note that a general evaluation was 
asked for, it being understood that there are 
many varied factors that enter into each indi- 
vidual case making every situation a different 
one.) 
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CHIPPEWA COUNTY SCHOOLS DEVELOP A SAFETY PROGRAM 


* 


W. J. MELVILLE 
Secretary-Manager, Chippewa County Safety Council 


T IS one thing to expect the schools to as- 

sume responsibility for a large portion of the 
educational work in a community safety pro- 
gram, and it is quite another item when this has 
been worked out to a very effective degree in 
any community. 

One of the reasons for the success of the 
safety movement in Chippewa County, is the 
splendid program of safety education carried on 
in ali schools in the county during the past two 
years, which, through the cooperation of the 
teachers and school officials has become a regu- 
lar part of the school curriculum. Standard 
methods of teaching safety have been worked 
out and arranged with all possible convenience 
for the teacher and the school. 

The leadership of the Safety Council was co- 
ordinated with the experience of special com- 
mittees of teachers and school officials, which 
resulted in an enrollment of all groups vitally 
interested in the educational phase of the safety 
movement. While these committees meet only 
when necessary, they give expert guidance and 
make recommendations as to procedure, meth- 
ods and material. This keeps the safety pro- 
gram standardized, up-to-date and proceeding 
along lines from which the maximum benefit 
will result. 

School safety patrols are in operation at all 
city and village schools in the county and a 
large number of similar patrols have also been 
organized at the strictly rural schools. Over 160 
students make up the membership of the 32 
safety patrols, an effective corps lined up to 
make the entire community safer. 

The rural school safety committee, comprised 
of a representative group of rural school teach- 
ers and supervisors under the able direction of 
the county superintendent, has developed the 
program in the rural schools to a point where it 
has become one of the most outstanding in the 
country. Posters, booklets, instructor’s outlines 
and other safety material, supplied to the teach- 
ers each month by the safety council have en- 
abled them to do splendid work in teaching 
home and rural safety, fire prevention and to 
conduct courses in safe driving for older 
students. 

This year plans are completed whereby an 
equivalent of a six-week course in safe driving 
will be taught to all eighth grades in rural 


schools and to all ninth grades in city and vil- 
lage schools. An examination at the end of the 
school term, consisting of oral and written 
questions, will bring the course up to a high 
ant of education, equal to standard subjects 

eing taught at the present time in the schools. 
Certificates will be issued to all students suc- 
cessfully passing the course by the County 
Safety Council. This course is based on the con- 
clusions reached by many educators and safety 
engineers that the majority of drivers fall into 
two classes, the individual who takes a pride in 
driving safely and the individual who is indif- 
ferent or prides himself in his recklessness and 
carelessness. By developing a pride in safe 
driving in the young person it will have a 
lasting and beneficial effect well into later life. 

At a recent meeting, the rural school safety 
committee recommended the following objec- 
tives to be carried out by all teachers this year: 
“Respect for Law and Order’; ‘Home, Rural 
Safety and Fire Prevention”; ‘Safe Driver 
Courses” and “School Safety Patrols.” The car- 
rying out of these certainly will go a long way 
toward a safer community for every citizen. 

Under the guidance of the superintendent of 
public schools, a teachers’ committee represent- 
ing all schools in Chippewa Falls has developed 
an effective program. Instructor’s outlines, one 
for primary grades and one for secondary grades 
were supplied to all graded schools as well as 
posters and other safety material each month. 
Of great assistance is the “Safety Education” 
magazine furnished by the Safety Council to all 
graded and high schools in the county. 

Schools in cities and villages, both public 
and parochial, work closely with each of the 
community safety committees of the Safety 
Council and have developed safety education 
along lines similar to the rural schools and 
schools in Chippewa Falls, with results in every 
one of the two hundred schools in the county 
that are far beyond the early anticipation of 
everyone connected with the safety program. 

While safety education is not the only attack 
on accidents in Chippewa County, it is the lead- 
ing activity and lays a solid foundation upon 
which permanent programs in safety engineer- 
ing and enforcement can be built. Teachers, 
school officials and officers of the Safety Council 
are well aware of its eminent value and the 
great benefits certain to be derived from a con- 
structive program, bringing reduction in suffer- 
ing and death with a large financial saving to 
the community, which no one can disregard. 
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IEDUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE MONTH FROM THE OFF 


a 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Your new officers, elected at the 27th Annual Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at Green Bay, are: 

President—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison 

1st Vice President—L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 

2nd Vice President—Mrs. W. H. Whitsitt, 

Superior 

Secretary—Mrs. A. C. Frick, Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Earl G. Gile, Milwaukee 

Historian—Mrs. R. M. Burdon, Green Bay 
The newly elected officers’ terms began immediately 
and the first Board Meeting was held Thursday P. M., 
April 22, following the closing convention session. 

Committee appointments will be made by the new 
officers and the entire personnel of the State Board 
of Managers will be sent to local associations as soon 
as the list is complete. 


Significant Resolutions were adopted by the dele- 
gate body at Green Bay and the keen interest in 
these problems forecast a wide participation in study 
groups and an aggressive program to accomplish de- 
sirable goals. The Resolutions as adopted are as 
follows: 

1. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers resolves to continue with renewed emphasis 
the stress on the work in Health, Safety, and 
Parent Education, according to the Resolutions 
of 1936. 

2. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will continue to support the following legis- 
lation which is now under consideration in the 
Wisconsin Legislature: 

a. Adequate state aid for high schools. 

b. Extension and availability of high school 
education among rural boys and girls. 

c. Removal of discrimination against rural 
children, caused by shorter school terms, 
inadequately prepared poorly-paid teachers, 
and maintenance of school districts, whose 
area, valuation and enrolment prevent them 
from providing the adequate educational 
opportunities for rural boys and girls. 

d. A standard drivers’ license law. 


3. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
urges: 

a. The enforcement of local and state laws 
which protect juveniles from alcohol, nar- 
cotics and gambling devices: 

b. The support of new legislation strengthen- 
ing these measures; 

c. The endorsement of the proposed national 
program opposing the advertising of 
intoxicating liquor, 

4. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, because of the profound changes going on 
in social and economic life creating problems 
which so deeply affect the family group, 
heartily endorses: 


a. The work of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Public Welfare in its task of fact-finding 
regarding public welfare in Wisconsin, 
and for its suggestions for meeting these 
problems constructively ; 

b. The continuance of this work by the state, 
and the making of the Committees’ find- 
ings available to the people of Wisconsin; 

c. The careful study of these facts by parent- 
teacher members, individually and in study 
groups, so that when necessary changes 
are proposed and enacted in the public 
welfare system of the state, they may be 
supported by intelligent public opinion. 


Seven hundred fifty delegates registered for the re- 
cent annual Convention of the Wisconsin Congress. 
This large attendance broke records and the supply 
of delegates’ notebooks were exhausted. Complete 
notebooks will be assembled and mailed to those who 
registered but were not supplied. There may be delay 
in securing the covers but work will be speeded up 
so that delegates may have the material to include in 
convention reports to the locals. 

Copies of talks given at the general sessions will 
be supplied upon request. Please send your request 
to the state office as soon as possible. 


1937 AWARDS 
ASSOCIATIONS HAVING THE GREAT- 
EST PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
IN MEMBERSHIP 


City Elementary 
Rural Lincoln PTA — Wauwa- 
Allouez PTA—Green tosa 
Bay South Ward PTA— 
Salem Center PTA— 


Waupun 
Salem Ninth Ward PTA—Eau 
Gilman PTA — Gilman Claire 


Grade and High 


(Combination) 
Washington PTA— 
Pewaukee 
Dorchester PTA— 
Dorchester 
Glenwood City PTA— 
Glenwood City 


High School 
East High PTA— 
Madison 
Lincoln Junior High 
PTA—Waukesha 
Washington High 
PTA—Oconto 


THE OAK LEAF CLUB—The Oak Leaf Club has 
added twelve new members this year. You will re- 
member the Oak Leaf Club was a new group started 
last year and is composed of the membership chair- 
men from the twelve associations making the high- 
est percentage of gain. The membership chairmen of 
the three highest groups from the following classifi- 
cations will receive this recognition: 

Group I—Associations of under 50 members last 


year 

Group II—Associations of 50 to 100 members last 
year 

Group III—Associations of 100 to 150 last year 

Group IV—Associations of 150 or more members 
last year 
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Group I 
Lincoln PTA — Wauwa- 
tosa 
Allouez PTA—Green 
Bay 
South Ward PTA— 
Waupun 


Group II 
East High PTA— 
Madison 
William T. Sherman 
PTA—Milwaukee 
Whitney PTA—Green 
Bay 


Group III 
Jefferson PTA—Oconto 
Central High PTA— 

Madison 
Longfellow PTA— 
Madison 


Group IV 
Bartlett Avenue PTA— 
Milwaukee 
Martin Pattison PTA— 
Superior 
Randall PTA—Madison 


MEMBERSHIP LISTING 


Many questions come to the membership chairman 
and the state office of the Wisconsin Congress re- 
garding membership figures; in response to these 
questions and for the interest and information of all 
our members, we are giving herewith the five largest 
groups in each type of association. These figures are 


for 1936-37. 


Rural 
Hales Corners PTA 
—Hales Corners. 113 
Allouez PTA— 
Green Bay ~...- 96 
Solon Springs PTA 
—Solon Springs 69 
Fox Point PTA— 


Milwaukee _____ 61 
Dublin PTA— 
MeOOSHA Koen. 55 


Grade and High 
Spooner PTA— 


Spooner .......... 212 
Granton PTA— 
(sranton: 2-26. 136 
District No. 6 PTA 
—Viroqua ---_- 135 
Abbotsford PTA— 
Abbotsford ____- 130 
Washington PTA— 
Pewaukee ______ 95 
Goodman PTA— 
Goodman __-_-- 95 


City Elementary 
Martin Pattison 

PTA—Superior ~ 382 
Lake Bluff PTA— 


Shorewood ____- 362 
Townsend PTA— 
Milwaukee _____ 312 


W. T. Sherman 
PTA—Milwaukee 303 


Richards Street 
PTA — White- 
Sele Beye ou 302 


High School 
West High PTA— 


Madison _____-- 428 
East High PTA— 
Madison ~_-.--- 301 


Ericcson Junior 
PTA — Superior 199 

Central High 
PTA—Madison__ 194 

Lincoln Junior High 
PTA—Waukesha_ 155 


STANDARD AND SUPERIOR AWARDS 
1937 


Superior Associations 


MAY, 





Antigo—Third Ward, Fourth Ward, Fifth Ward; 
Ashland—Beaser, Ellis, Wilmarth; Green Bay—EI- 
more; Kenosha—Pike River, Dublin; Madison— 
Blessed Sacrament, Doty, Dudgeon, Emerson, Frank- 
lin, Lakewood, St. James, St. Patricks; Marinette— 
Ella Court, Garfield, Park; Miélwaukee—Ben Frank- 
lin, Blaine, E. L. Philipp, Keefe Avenue, North 
Fratney, Townsend Street, Trowbridge; Oxford—Ox- 





ford; Stevens Point—Jefferson, McKinley, St. Steph- 
ens, Washington; South Milwaukee—Third Ward; 
Superior—Blaine, Bryant, Nelson Dewey, Pattison; 
Waukesha—Blaire; Wauwatosa—Roosevelt; West 
Allis—McKinley; West Milwaukee—West Milwau- 
kee; Whitefish Bay—Cumberland, Henry Clay, Rich- 
ards Street; Yorkville—Yorkville. 


Honorable Mention for Superior 
Antigo—First and Second Ward; Gordon—Gor- 
don; Madison—Longfellow, Washington, West High; 
Marinette—Merryman; Milwaukee—U. S. Grant; 
South Range—Rockmont; Stevens Point—Jackson; 
Superior—Ericcson Jr. High; South Milwaukee— 
Second Ward. 


Standard Associations 


Antigo—First and Second Ward; Ashland—Bay 
City, Ninth Avenue; Gordon—Gordon; Madison— 
Lapham, Longfellow, Washington, West High; 
Marinette—Merryman; Milwaukee—Garden Homes, 
U. S. Grant; Oshkosh—Rose Swart; Reeseville— 
Reeseville; South Milwaukee—Second Ward; South 
Range—Rockmont; Stevens Point—Jackson; Supe- 
rior—Ericcson Jr. High, Cooper; Waukesha—Lin- 
coln, Union; Wentworth—Riverside. 


Honorable Mention for Standard 

Ashland—Wilmarth and High; Briggsville— 
Briggsville; Coleman—Coleman; Colby — Colby; 
Eagle—Watrd; Green Bay—Cormier, Oak Grove, 
Whitney; Kenosha—Columbus; Madison—Draper, 
Harvey-Marquette, Holy Redeemer; Marinette—Me- 
nekaunee; Méi/waukee—E. Center Street Pre-School, 
East Center Street, Fernwood, W. Hopkins Street; 
Plymouth—Plymouth; Racine—Howell; New Au- 
burn—Pine Grove; Stevens Point—Garfield, Lincoln; 
Tomah—Miller; Somers—Hill Crest; Shorewood— 
Lake Bluff; Viroqua—Viroqua; Waukesha—Randall; 
West Allis—Franklin, Washington; Whitewater— 
Public Schools; Wisconsin Rapids—Two Mile; 
Yorkville—Waites Corners. 


WATCH US GROW! 


Shady Nook PTA— Teachers College PTA—Eau 
West Allis Claire 
Phillips PTA—Phillips Bayfield PTA—Bayfield 
Merrill PTA—Oshkosh 


RADIO 


State Program is closed. Will be resumed again in 
September. 

National Program—Wednesdays, NBC Blue Net- 
work—3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 

May 12—Health Hazards in the Period of Growth— 
Louis I. Dublin, Vice-President and Sta- 
tistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

May 19—Old and New Thoughts About Growth— 
Henry E. Sigerist, Professor of History of 
Medicine, John Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. 
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TO KEEP IN TOUCH 


of the year we request all members of 
the W.E.A. to consult the weekly bul- 
letins on legislative matters. These 
are in the hands of administrators and 


Since this is the last JOURNAL issue | 


tain your legislative contacts. There’s 
still a lot of important legislation to 
be acted upon. 


presidents of local associations. Main- 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


282-S, Risser. 


Amends H. §, tuition law to include the total 
cost of expense concerned directly or indirectly in 
the actual teaching of pupils including salaries and 
expenses of supervisors, principals, teachers, books, 
stationery, supplies used in man. trg., dom. science, 
excluding maintenance cost of bldgs. and grounds, 
divided by the total enrollment. Two and three 
dollar limits are removed. 


284-S, Roethe. 


U. of W. Regents to be composed of 9 mem- 
bers. First to be appointed by Governor, subject 
to senate confirmation. Upon expiration of terms 
one to be app. by Gov. and other two elected by 
people. 


297-S, Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 


of Wis. Conf. of Social Work. 

Appropriates $24,000, annually to U. of W. for 
establishment and maintenance of a School of 
Social Work on a graduate level. 


300-S, Com. on Corp. and Taxation, request 


of Sen. Hampel. 

Any person in employment of the state or any 
of its units who is receiving a monthly pension 
of $50 or more from the state or unit shall forfeit 
the right to such pension during the time he is 
employed by the state or any of its units. 


TRANSPORTATION OF NON-RESIDENT HIGH 


SCHOOL PUPILS 
Two new bills. 

A subs. amend. to 311-A strikes out the section 
“High Schools not approved” and includes the 
following: “MUNICIPALITIES MAY TRANS- 
PORT. Any town, at the annual town meeting, or 
the governing body of any village or city, may 
provide transportation for all high school students, 
residing more than two and one-half miles from a 
high school. Such transportation may be provided 
by a town, village or city transportation system or 
by contract with parents or guardians, or other- 
wise, but in no case where the transportation is 
secured by contract shall the amount paid exceed 
twenty cents per day per student transported.” 


EDUCATION iw rue 1907 LEGISLATURE 


Otherwise same as 311-A except changing word- 
ing from “township” to “town, village or city.” 


326-S, Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare. 

Transp. of res. and non-res. H. S. pupils. Per- 
mits transp. of pupils in district high schools of 
100 or more pupils. May extend transp. route out- 
side of district. Routes to be approved by St. Supt. 
Cost not to exceed 20¢ per pupil per day. State 
aid equivalent to half of cost but not to exceed 
10¢ per day for each transp. child. H. S. which 
has not been approved for transp. purposes shall 
not engage therein. 


335-S, Busby. 
Amends Section (40.07) (1a) relating to elec- 
tion of dist. sch. bds. by decreasing the popula- 
tion limit from 5,000 to 3,000. 


336-S, Leverich. 
Bd. of Regents of U. of W. Increase at large 
number to 5, “practical’’ farmers to 5. 


338-S, Com. on Corp. and Taxation. . 
Provides for 9 months school term as requisite 
to participation in distribution of el. sch. aid. 


339-S, Com. on Corp. and Taxation. 
Provides for 9 months school term and min. sal- 
ary of $100 per month as requisite to receive el. 
sch. aid. 


340-S, Com. on Corp. and Taxation. 
Defines “teacher” under the Milw. Retirement 
Fund so as to include all persons in the employ 
of the school system. 


342-S, Nelson. 

Relating to sale of “home-study” courses by in- 
stitutions not created or maintained, in whole or 
in part, by public funds. Provides that the courses 
and contract forms shall be filed with the St. Supt. 
and be under same regulations as sales of text- 


books. 


325-S, Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare. 
Appropriation of $300,000 for construction of a 
training school building at La Crosse Teachers 
College. 


343-S, Zimny, by request. 
Provides for compulsory retirement at age 65 of 
teachers under the Milwaukee Retirement Fund. 


Minimum salary. The Senate Com. on Ed. & Pub. 
Welfare has recommended 45-S for passage with 
an amendment. The amendment provides for a 
min. salary of $85 for the two school years 1937- 
39 and $100 thereafter. The bill, as amended, was 
engrossed by the Senate on Wednesday, April 21. 


367-S, Zimny, by request. 

Teachers and principals of Milwaukee who have 
not yet acquired tenure must be residents of the 
city. Employment of a teacher on probation who 
moves from the city terminates automatically. No 
married female teacher or principal, who has not 
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heretofore come under tenure, shall be employed. 
Any such entering into marriage shall be 
automatically dropped. 


403-S. 

Permits boards of school directors (Milwaukee) 
to provide for the inclusion of its employes, other 
than teachers, in a benefit fund created for 
municipal officers and employes. 


405-S, Busby. 

Relating to city school board of 2nd and 3rd 
classes. Gives fiscal independence to these cities on 
local tax levy not to exceed two per cent of last 
assessed valuation of city. 


413-S, Panzer. 

Changes Section (39.14) (2), relating to super- 
vising teachers’ schedules to read: ‘The county 
board shall fix the salary of such teacher which 
shall be not less than [one thousand two hundred 
dollars} the amount each supervisor is entitled to 
under a schedule set up by the state superintendent 
of public instruction for ten months in each year 
as provided in subsection (7). The supervising 
teacher shall be reimbursed for actual and neces- 
Sary expenses incurred in the performance of her 
duties. The county board shall make provision for 
the monthly payment of her salary and expenses.” 

Note.—Type enclosed by brackets denotes can- 
celled type. 

In the April JouRNAL we described bill 426-A, 
creating a public employes annuity system, the 
state’s contribution for which was to be taken 
from the general fund. A substitute to 426-A has 
been introduced by Mr. Sigman and an identical 
bill in the Senate (396-S) by Senators Risser, 
White and Sauld. The Assembly substitute and the 
Senate bill differ from the original only as to the 
source of the state contribution. Now, they provide 
for taking one-twelfth of the teachers retirement 
surtax moneys. The bills also raise the surtax rate 
from one-sixth to one-fourth. 


* 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


544-A, Com. on Ed., request of Mr. Rice. 
Changes transportation distance to 214 miles. 


548-A, Com. on Ed. : 

_Reinstates the right of appeal to State Supt. on 
district boundary disputes. The State Supt. once 
had this power but it was removed by the Legis- 
lature over ten years ago. Since the right of appeal 
was taken away many aggrieved citizens and 
boards had “no place to go.” 


585-A, Millar. 

This bill places the licensing and certification of 
all teachers in the Dept. of Public Instruction after 
July 1, 1938. Credentials in force at that date re- 
main so until their expiration. In the adoption of 
rules and standards of attainment the St. Supt. 
shall consult with representatives of the several 
associations of public school officials and teachers 
and before finally adopting same shall hold one or 
more public hearings. 


This matter was studied by a special W.E.A. 
committee several years ago. Its recommendations 
for centralization of certificating teachers was ap- 
proved by the Delegate Assembly. It is part of 
the present legislative program of the W.E.A. 


611-A, Costello. 

Sets up a Wisconsin youth commission for aid, 
education, training and employment of Wis. youth, 
composed of 3 members representing a youth or- 
ganization, labor organization and a socio-educa- 
tional group. $5,000,000 annual appropriation. 


640-A, Biemiller. 

Upon petition by 25 of any group the school 
buildings and grounds, in cities of 1st class, shall 
be open for any educational, civic, political or 
patriotic purpose. Other cities shall permit such 
use. 


648-A, Handrich. 

State Supt. to prescribe in H. S. courses of study 
the teaching of constitutional provisions on coin- 
age and the advantages of our present monetary 
system. 


660-A, Ryan. 
Increases salaries of members of the legislature 
from $100 to $200 per month. 


672-A, Com. on Ed. 
Changes terminology so that state board of vo- 
cational education reads, ‘state board of vocational 

and adult education.” 


698-A, Com. on Labor. 
A revised labor code governing the employment 
of women and children. 


758-A, Kiefer. 
Relating to annuities to be 
Milwaukee Retirement Law. 


received under 


769-A, Biemiller. 
Free textbooks. ‘Each school board shall furnish 
free textbooks to all public and parochial schools 
in the school district.” 


770-A, Biemiller. 

Upon petition of one-third of the parents of 
children, the school board of every city or village 
shall furnish free each noon to each child below 
ninth grade not less than one-half pint of whole 
milk. 


799-A, Com. on Judiciary, request of Mr. Bie- 
miller. Includes recreation and social center in- 
structors under Milwaukee retirement system. 


800-A, Murphy. 
Sets up 12 member board of regents of the Uni- 
versity, elected at large. 


826-A, Com. on Judiciary, request of Mr. Bie- 
miller. Removes city superintendent or high school 
principal from the local board of vocational 
education. 


835-A, Theisen. 
Gives city governing body the right to deter- 
mine vocational school tax levy. 
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865-A, Com. on Pub. Welfare, request of Farm- 
ers & Workers Ed. Conference, on consolidation of 
rural schools. . 

Applies to all sch. dists. except 1st, 2nd and 
3rd class and 4th class cities having a supt. of 
schools. On petition of 10% of the electors of the 

| sch. dists. a referendum shall be held on consoli- 

| dation of all included schools into a county school 
system for taxation and administrative purposes. 

If carried, the county judge shall order upon the 

co. clerk for a primary for permitting electors in 

the co. sch. system to nominate candidates for the 
sch. bd. of such system. The 10 receiving highest 
number of votes are next submitted to an election 
and 5 receiving highest votes will constitute the 
board, for 5 years according to rank in votes 
received. 

School dists. cease to exist and title to property 
becomes vested in co. sch. dist. 

Board to have regular monthly meetings at $6.00 
per diem and 6¢ travel both ways. 

Duties: 

1. Appoint co. supt. and fix salary. He shall be 
executive officer of the board. 

2. Appoint supervising teachers, principals, 
teachers, and fix salaries and tenure. 





3. Empowered to make county survey, erect new 
schools, close the old, transport, etc. 

4. Prepare budget which shall be levied by the 
Co. Bd. of Supervisors. 

5. Build, equip and ‘provide transp. equipment 
for 12 yr. schools. Bd. may apply for state 
aid for such to St. Supt., who, after mak- 
ing a survey, thereupon may release to the 
co. bd. of ed. a sum not to exceed 
$150,000 or 75% of the cost of proposed 
building and equipment. After initial grant 
to a county no more shall be granted if 
application from another county is on file. 

Appropriation of $150,000 annually and 10% of 
moneys received for ed. from fed. govt. 


873-A, Jt. Com. on Finance, request of L. J. 


Riley. 

Abolishes Eau Claire Teachers College and trans- 
fers it to U. of Wis. regents for the operation and 
maintenance by the Extension Div. of the Univer- 
sity as an extension of the University as a junior 
college equipped and offering at least two years of 
university curriculum. Present faculty members 
shall be given due consideration for positions in 
the new organization. 
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Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1936 


Assets 


Cash in Secretary’s Office. $ 24.00 
Maoh in Bank 2. oat 9,063.62 
Treasury and Home Own- 

ers’ Loan Corporation 

Bonds Owned at Decem- 

ber 31, 1936 Market 

WOE: 2 oe oo eee a 57,647.85 
Other Bonds Owned—Not 

in Default—at Decem- 

ber 31, 1936 Market 

UNRRE eg eee 47,085.00 
Other Bonds Owned—lIn 

Default—at December 31, 


1936 Market Value ____ 2,685.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
vc Ta \ tl te ee 1.00 
5 Equipment — Sec- 


retary’s Office._ $2,211.15 
Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation ~ 277.54 1,933.61 





MOA AROS ois ee $118,440.08 
Liabilities 
Records are kept on a Cash 
Basis 
Net Worth 


Wisconsin Education Asso- 
tion, January 1, 1936___-$110,007.88 


Add: 


Excess of Income over 


BRPCNSES, 52a 5,633.67 


Adjustment of Book Value 


of Bonds Owned to 

Market Value on De- 

cember 31, 1936: 
Vatiatron 

between cost 

and market 

12-31-35 ~-$3,970.68 
Variation 

between cost 

and market 

12-31-36 ~~ 1,172.15 


Net Increase in Market 
Value of Bonds dur- 
a... 2,798.53 


otal Net Worth 222.<c.—.2-6 $118,440.08 


Treasurer’s Records 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1936 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1936_-__ $ 28,313.13 


Add Receipts: 
Received from the Sec- 


os see tay $ 53,187.36 
Convention Receipts. 1,240.00 
Interest on Govern- 

ment Bonds ______ 822.37 


Interest on Notes of 
Teachers’ Credit 
MISE aoe Jensen, 30.00 
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Interest on Other 
Le TEE 
Dividend on Shares of 
Teachers’ Credit 
NEON oe ccs ccc ewes 
Government Bonds 
Sold or Called ~___ 
Other Bonds Sold or 
Caled a 2v.-2...- 
Notes Repaid by 
Teachers’ Credit 
1 <n 
Teachers’ Credit Union 
Shares Sold ~----- 
Checks Cancelled ___- 


Total Receipts _----- 


Deduct Disbursements: 


3,307.79 


50.00 
16,912.82 


12,036.58 


2,000.00 


2,000.00 
129.75 


Total of Checks No. 9497 to No. 
10609 inclusive issued pursuant 
to orders from the Secretary__-- 


91,716.67 


$120,029.80 


110,966.18 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1936_. $ 9,063.62 


* 


Secretary’s Records 
Statement of Income and Expense 


Year Ended December 31, 1936 


Income 


Memberships and Subscrip- 
ONE os os eee 
Interest on Government 
Bonds—Less Accrued In- 
terest: Paid. csckas 
Interest on Other Bonds— 
Less Accrued Interest 
Pp eatin ps AEE Bt 
Interest on Teachers’ Credit 
Union Note .......... 
Dividend on Teachers’ 
Credit Union Shares___ 
Teachers’ Materials Sold__ 
Display Space at Conven- 
LE EE STAI eee 
Miscellaneous Income __- 
Profit on Bonds Sold or 
CO ene 


$ 42,532.08 


468.90 


3,246.57 
30.00 


50.00 
~ 2a50 


1,561.25 
82.70 


1,516.67 


Expense 


President's Traveling 
BIPONSE? Se eee 
Treasurer's Salary and Ex- 
Ree = de ot atetes 
Executive Committee 
ENGISE os oS isto 
Secretary's Office 
Expense: 
Secretary's Sal- 
REY neton. $6,000.00 
Secretary's 
Travel Expense 929.10 
Office Salaries. 8,179.25 
Rent Paid -_-- 1,620.00 
Office Supplies 
and Expense. 830.51 
Postage .2.<:- 1,105.53 
Telephone and 
Telegraph _. 314.94 


$ 49,513.67 


Subscriptions . 30.15 


Printing ....... 460.52 
Depreciation — 

Office Equip- 

pi geese 166.35 


Loss on Dis- 
posal of 
Equipment - 46.30 
Other Expense. 243.03 19,925.68 


Convention Expense ~__-- 5,335.93 
National Education Asso- 
ciation—Dues and Ex- 
POR oo eae 1,627.44 
Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Educa- 
tion: 
Printing ~--_$ 9,391.80 
Postage -.___ 859.06 
Other Ex- 
pense ...... 539.80 


$10,790.66 
Less: Adver- 
tising Space 
Sole 2252: 10,065.86 724.80 


Committee Expense ~~~ 1,510.98 
Reading. Circle .......- 171.05 
Refunds of Memberships 

and Subscriptions ~-__- 304.31 
Research and Public Rela- 

NI oe ee 11,248.57 
Subsidies—Wisconsin Dis- 

trict Teachers’ Associa- 

OUR ee es 1,426.75 
Miscellaneous Expense ~~~ 498.38 





‘Fotal, Bagetisey's 2243 <. co oo. 43,880.00 


Excess of Income over Expense. $ 5,633.67 





On a teacher's agency blank appeared the state- 
ment that those with more than ten years of experi- 
ence were hard to place. Mary Richards of Mosinee 
reacted to that in this rhyme. 


a BE PeRINCe 
To keep a teaching job nowadays 
Is not an easy task; 
Some schools will take a chance 'tis true 
While other ones will ask 
How many years experience? 
And if by chance it’s none 
You'd better then be on your way, 
The interview is done. 
But if mayhap your job you've kept 
For ten years say or more 
You'll likely hear, “I’m sorry that 
It’s not just three or four. 
For you've had too much training 
Our system calls for less.” 
It seems to me that school affairs 
Are in a pretty mess; 
It doesn’t pay to be too bright 
Too dumb is just as bad, 
If these conditions do not change 
No teachers can be had. 
In other lines of work you know 
Experience keeps you in, 
But in the teaching game 'tis true 
Experience is a sin. 
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Each region described here is an outstand- 
ing wonderland. All are served by North 
Western’s famous air-conditioned trains. 
You can go one wayand return another with- 
out additional cost. Write for details today. 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacationland nearest 
home. Beautiful scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Rid- 
ing, hiking, fishing. Economical hotel and lodge ac- 
commodations. Round “— rail fare from $ 30 
Chicago aslowas . . ° 


Also Mimepteving yor ony Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most glamorous 
vacation state. Mountains, movieland, old Missions, 
tropical mowers, beaches, Yosemite, exotic China- 
town, and the new 8-mile San Francisco bridge. 
Round trip —_ haar —_ eatereial as * $5735 


lowas . . oie 


YELLOWSTONE Nature’s greatest wonder 
show. Geysers, colored pools, thrilling canyons o8 
water falls, wild animal life. Round _~ > $4695 
rail fare from Chicagoaslowas . 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON NAT'L PARKS 
Spectacular. Scenic. Vast forests. Gorgeous colorings. 
Awe-inspiring heights and depths. Round trip rail 
fare Chicago to <—e — - napeiaiaai $4 5 
aslowas.. . ry 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in the shadow 
of the “Rockies.” Beautiful lakes and forests, siliste 


ful climate. Only overnight from — 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . . . 


e 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Great forests, 
silvery falls, garden-like cities, mysterious Crater 
Lake, sublime Mt. Rainier. Magnificent Columbia 
River Gorge. Round trip — = oie $5735 
Chicagoaslow as ... 


NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, UPPER 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA Pine fenveta, sparkling 
lakes. A favors summer playground only a few hours 
from Chicago. Resorts to suit - —— $990 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . . e 


CANADIAN ROCKIES Far-famed scenic 
Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver, Victoria. See them 


en route going or returning on your trip to the Pacific 
Coast at no extra rail fare. 


ALASKA Picturesque land of northern lights and 
midnight suns. A delightful cruise from Seattle or 
Vancouver. 
Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


For information; mention the region you are inter- 
ested in and write to the nearest C. & N. W. Ry. 
representative or 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


Route of the “400” and Streamliners 
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VISIT THE 


SOVIET UNION! 


THIS SUMMER 











NEW travel experiences await the Europe- 
bound teacher who includes the Soviet 
Union in this summer’s itinerary. Fast air, 
train and boat connections make it easily ac- 
cessible. Your travel agent will tell you 
about 5 and 7-day stays in Leningrad and 
Moscow, or more extensive journeys down | 
the Volga, through the Caucasus mountains, 
along the Black Sea Riviera, to sunny Crimea, | 
and in colorful Ukraine. A number of groups 
to the Soviet Union are being organized this 
season under the leadership of outstanding 
Californians—some of them around the world 
via the Trans-Siberian Express, shortest link 
between Europe and the Far East. 


CONSULT YOUR 

TRAVEL AGENT 
A wide variety of itineraries 
is available at inclusive rates 
of $15 per day first class, $8 
tourist, $5 third—providing 
all transportation on tour in 
the U. S. S. R., fine hotels 
meals, sightseeing, and the 
services of trained guide- 
interpreters. For descrip- 
tive map and Booklet W-5 
write to 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
860 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago BUR 
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This special section is 
devoted to travel and sum- 
mer school. We hope that 
it will give many of our 
readers ideas as to recrea- 
tional and worthwhile 
summer activities. You all 
have worked hard this 
year, and we hope that 
you can find time to enjoy 
yourself this summer, and 
prepare for the year ahead. 
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Patronize These Advertisers 
SUMMER SCHOOLS r 


COLORADO UNIVERSITY STOUT INSTITUTE 
DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY 
ANN EMERY HALL AND LANGDON HALL, MADISON 
Glacier Park—Courtesy at Northern 
TRAVEL ADVERTISERS 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND NYE & WINTER TRAVEL AGENCY 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
CANADIAN PACIFIC R.R. GREAT NORTHERN RY. POWERS TOURS 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RY. GREYHOUND BUS LINES RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

| CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. INTOURIST SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PAC. LAWRENCE COLLEGE TOURS STATE OF VIRGINIA 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RY. 


TO KIT OUR READERS--A HAPPY VACATION THIS, SLM ees 










Those who love lofty moun- 
tains, sky-blue lakes, and ocean 
travel through the counterpart 
of the Norwegian Fjords will do 
well to investigate the attrac- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, 
British Columbia, and Alaska, 
via the “Inland Passage Route.” 


Courtesy Gate Pacific R.R. 
Approaching Taku Glacier, Alaska Tour 





Courtesy Canadian National RR. 


The “inland passage” route to Alaska is a 
appy combination of quiet ocean travel, plus 
“ pleasure of seeing towering mountains 

crashing alaciers at very close range. 











incl 
A laska 
Lealte (Nlorthsoeat 


‘ Bip. és .. 
Photo, Milwaukee Road 


‘ay up above the clouds, nearing 
Cotalas Crest, Mt. Rainier. 





yo nenraee PEA Lines 


The Greyhound Lines have established travel 
service to all parts of the United States, and 
their high quality service, excellent equipment. 
and uniformly low prices have brought them 
the patronage they deserve. Tours to all points 
of the country are available, via Greyhound. 





Why go abroad when you can 
see sights such as these? Space 
does not permit the printing of 
many beautiful spots in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, British Colum- 
bia and Alaska, but these few 
examples should whet the ap- 
petite of anyone who likes the 
great out-of-doors. 
















me ME % 
Courtesy Canadian National R.R. é » 
Alaskan Mountains Are Stupendous 
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Courtesy Powers Tours 


The Western railroads are noted for the ex- To 
cellence of their dining service and the superb mar! 
comfort provided for their traveling guests. beat 


classes are available. 





Tours of various price 


On the slopes of the Sierra Madre, between 3,200 and 6,500 feet above 
sea level, is the Tierra Templada, or “Temperate Country” of Mexico. Here 
is an almost perfect climate — never too hot and never too cold. Cuernavaca, 
Guadalajara, Taxco, Orizaba and most other Mexican cities lie in this region. 


To know Mexico, you must visit the native 
markets where the Indians buy and sell the 
beautiful things they make by hand. 


\ 


DOr cy 5 


MEXICO TODAY 


With the opening of new roads and 
the improvement of railway service 
Mexico has suddenly become a mecca 
for U. S. tourists. Mexico today is still 
unspoiled by commercial exploitation— 
Mexico of the future may not have as 
much to offer the visitor, either as to 
crafts or provincial scenes such as are 
shown on this page. 


Cuernavaca has always been the week-end retreat for residents of 
Mexico City. Cortes built a palace here, which still stands. Maximilian had 
his summer capital in Cuernavaca, and here, with the wealth from his silver 
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; - © 
Photos Courtesy Nye & Winter ~ i F hg’ a Photos, Nye & Winter 


olland is a country of industry and casual — 7. a *) , Bantry Bay is a charming panorama that awaits 
ure. Colorful costumes and quaint customs it be A te , visitors to Cork in Southern Ireland. There many 
tke this a popular spot for continental tourists. a ope e " natives ride in Jaunting Cars. 


TRAVELING BADGER 
COLLEGIANS 


Lawrence College Tours are 
annual events of interest to many 
teachers. Below is the group at 
Dresden in 1936, and Neuschwan- 
stein, one of the beauty spots along 


- es ve, pd coe 
4 : | rt is] 
Nye & Winter Photos 
Scotland and the English 
lake country are especially 
interesting to teachers. : 0 ha ea 
Above is Edinburgh, seat of Switzerland 
Scottish culture and rich in 


“ma YOUNG RUSSIA GOES TO SCHOOL 


These three pictures, secured F Sigh At the left are two youngsters 
rough the courtesy of Intourist, fg. in a modelling class in Moscow. 
ow Young Russia engrossed : F * Lower left shows the interior of a 
learning, both from books and  w -~) : school in Soviet Buryat-Mongolia 
ym'models. Teachers interested . m : (Eastern Siberia), and below are 
the great experiment are visit- / students securing a technical ed- 
g schools such as these. , ‘ ¢ ucation, deemed so essential to 
, Russian industrial progress. 
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Above and 
Below: Typ- oak 
ical scenes 
in Gaspé. Scene from Skyline Drive in the Shenan 
Lett: Lady doah National Park, Blue Ridge Mts. of 
Chapel, Virginia. Below: Boating scene nea 
Montreal. Marion, Va. (Photo, Courtesy Virginia 
Conservation Comm.) 











Williamsburg, Virginia has become a 
mecca for all people who are interested in 
the colonial period of our country’s history. 


Photos: Canadian National Ry. 


THESE SUMMER SCHOOLS ADVERTISE WITH US 


nhoy Yourself at SEE Colorado Univ. Minnesota Univ. 


Detroit Comm. College Stout Institute 


NEXT or inet 3 
SUMMER SCHOOL Fee sit tmery & Langdon Halls: Madison 
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'Y WAY OF RECREATION WITH PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
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hose Who Love The Out-of-Doors 


ETE LENIN 9 
Mc staal 


Left: Dream Lake, an 

“s enchanting spot in 

A Rocky Mountain Na- 
& 4 tional Park, Colorado. 


iti, Below is that good old 
La standby, Old Faithful, 
% # the only geyser to go off 
with the regularity of a 

clock. , 


Both Photos by Courtesy 
of the North Western Ry. 


rtesy theses 

h Western Ry. 

The majesty of the Lower Falls 

of the Yellowstone is a highlight 

of any trip through our country’s 
most famous national park. 
ences eh 








Many summer travelers find the comfort of Greyhound buses a pleasant 
d economical mode of travel. Greyhound service to all points in the U. S. 


MESA VERDE AND CARLSBAD CAVERNS—TW‘ 


Two relatively little- y i! 
known, yet highly interest- | | ri 
ing spots in the southwest, { 
are the Carlsbad Caverns \ 
and Mesa Verde Park, 
both in New Mexico. The 
Caverns are reputed to be 

the most extensive and 7 
most spectacular in the 
world, while Mesa Verde 

is the site of the finest col- 
lection of cliff dwellings in 
the United States. Both * 
parks are ideal for one- 

day stopovers, with plenty " 4) 
to see if one wishes to ex- 
tend the trip. 





Photo of Mesa Verde from North Western 
Photo of Caverns from Southern Pacific 


Yaa } 
tesy of the The most rugged and spectacular of the national parks is Glacier, in the 
t Northern Ry. northwest corner of Montana. It is the ideal vacation spot for the person 
who loves to hike. These two hikers are looking north from Ptarmigan Wall 
in Glacier. All hikes are not as difficult, as trails have been developed to 
suit everyone. Horses and b ours are also available. 
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Should Plan a Vacation in I'he West 


Right: Multnomah 
Falls, highlight of a trip 
through Oregon. Below: 
Along Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway, Glacier Nat. 
Park (Great Northern 
photo). In circle: A 
happy ‘“‘gang”’ off to 
see the West via the 
Milwaukee Road. 


Cor 
Rock Island 


Those who love to combine 
horseback riding with spectacu- 
lar scenery should plan to spend 
a summer in the West. 


« rent u » ee 


Riding through the mountains of Montana. 
Courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. 
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One of the most impressive mountains in the United States is Mt. Rain 
a short distance from Seattle, covering an extensive region which is id 
for riding and hiking. Those who love beautiful mountain flowers are es 
cially fond of Paradise Valley, on the slope of this majestic mountain. The 
Rainier region is easily reached by railroad, bus or auto. It's worth i 





Summer Sessions At Stout 





Attract Teachers of Manual Arts From All Sections of the U. Ss. 




















Left: Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Lower Left: The Library, U. of Minn. 


Wisconsin's 9 State Teacher Colleges Have Summer 


Sessions of Special Value 
$20 


, To Wisconsin Teachers 








1, Eau Claire 
2. La Crosse 
3. Milwaukee 
4. Oshkosh 

5. Platteville 

6. River Falls 
7. Stevens Point 
8. Superior 

9. Whitewater 


























VW Revealed at Dedication 





At exercises appropriate to the 
dedication of the new Hamilton 
school near Cedarburg on April 9 
some interesting early history of 
the district was given. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Herziger, teacher, says the 
school is able to trace its history 
back to 1858, and wonders how 
many schools have records ante- 
dating the Civil War. We wonder 
too. Especially significant is the 
fact that the first years were dur- 
ing the regime of township school 
superintendents and the rather 
crude method of hiring teachers 
attending that type of school ad- 
ministration. The era of the town- 
ship superintendent is perhaps the 
most unwholesome phase of our 
educational history. Recorded also 
are length of term and _ salaries 
paid. The original building cost 
$900. Somewhere in those musty 
old school records there may be 
data worth saving. The older, the 
more valuable. 


The sturdy brick-walled old 
building no longer satisfied educa- 
tional and community needs but 
public opinion was slow to back 
up the idea of a new school. How- 
ever, as in many districts, a few 
determined and public spirited go- 
getters fought the thing through, 
finally being rewarded by district 
approval of a new $9,000 building, 
utilizing parts of the old. All 
equipment and service systems are 
modern, including a playroom, li- 
brary, kitchenette, stoker furnace, 
etc. A horn replaced the bell which 
has been emblematic of schools 
since they began. 

Mrs. Herziger is exceedingly 
proud of her school and we hope 
the uphill battle for better school 
buildings will win out in many 
more districts than has heretofore 
been the case. 

The dedication was presided 
over by Mr. Martin Wiepking, di- 
rector, who presented Richard 
Berger, county superintendent, Fred 
Plagemann, supervising teacher, 


and Principal Hacker of the Cedar- 
burg schools as speakers. 








Wisconsin teachers who in the 
past have enjoyed hearing Stuart 
Chase and Senator Josh Lee (Okla- 
homa) on the program of state 
meetings in Milwaukee will be in- 
terested to learn that these two 
brilliant speakers are listed as 
headliners for the summer N.E.A. 





Stuart Chase 


convention, to be held in Detroit, 
June 27-July 1. 

The dates of the meeting have 
been advanced a week so that many 
delegates, who would not other- 
wise have the opportunity to do so, 
may attend summer sessions fol- 
lowing the convention. 

Social security, safety, and con- 
servation of natural and human re- 
sources are among the vital social 
and economic problems which will 
be discussed. Other general pro- 
gram speakers, besides Chase and 
Lee, will be Mrs. Mary R. Beard, 
co-author with her distinguished 
husband, Charles A. Beard, of well- 
known historical publications, and 
Edmund E. Day, president of Cor- 
nell University. 

Outstanding reports will be given 
at the national meeting, on such 
subjects as tenure, equal educational 
opportunities, the economic status 
of the rural teacher, academic free- 
dom, retirement allowances, and 
current activities of the Legislative 
Commission. 

A large delegation from Wis- 
consin is expected to attend. 
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John Callahan, state superintend- 
ent of schools, was re-elected to a 
fifth successive four-year term on 
April 6. Mr. Callahan was first 
elected to the position in 1921, 
prior to which time he was State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

The JOURNAL extends congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the state 
superintendent. 





T. J. McGlynn Heads 
City Superintendents 





The annual joint conference of 
school boards and city superin- 
tendents was held at Madison, 
April 23 and 24. Problems of ad- 
ministration and finance dominated 
the program. The high spot of in- 
terest on Friday was the panel 
discussion on Tenure. 


Officers elected by the City Su- 
perintendents Assn. were T. J. Mc- 
Glynn, De Pere, president; Wm. C. 
Hansen, Stoughton, vice-president; 
R. J. MacMahon, Oshkosh, secre- 
tary—treasurer. New members elect- 
ed to the board of directors are 
G. E. Watson, Marinette, and 
W. B. Senty, Plymouth. 

“Bill” Sleeman of Superior was 
re-elected president of the school 
boards association. 
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HEADLINES You May HAVE MISSED 





More Twins! 


A pair of Wisconsin teacher- 
twins evaded our net a couple of 
months ago, when we set out to 
discover the number of double-peds 
in the state. We recently received 
a letter from Miss Ollie M. Sever- 
son, superintendent of the Monroe 




















I’m Alda and I'm Alta 


county schools, informing us that 
two of her teachers, Alda and Alta 
Vestreng are twins who have been 
teaching in Wisconsin for the past 
two years. Both are graduates of 
Sparta High school and the Vernon 
County Normal school, and have 
been teaching in rural schools of 
Monroe county since their gradua- 
tion in 1935, 











Wisconsinites 
at Detroit 


It looks like a big Bad- 
ger crowd at Detroit. 
Wisconsin headquarters 
will be at Hotel Statler. 
Here is where you meet 
your friends and make 
new ones. Come to head- 
quarters soon after arrival 
and register. 

The Wisconsin Break- 
fast has been scheduled 
for Monday morning at 
seven-thirty at the Hotel 
Fort Shelby, price seven- 
ty-five cents. Register for 
it also. Bring your 
friends, for this affair is 
just an informal get- 
together. But—register! 

On Monday noon all 
delegates from Wiscon- 
sin, local and state, meet 
at headquarters for the 
transaction of business. 














Eighty-Two Years of Service 








When the Jefferson Public 
Schools observe commencement on 
June 8 the occasion will be no or- 
dinary one. Citizens of the com- 
munity note with profound regret 
the voluntary retirement of two of 
the school’s most able teachers, 
Miss Laura Schenk and Miss Eolah 
Sanborn. The record of each of 
these ladies is enviable. 

Miss Schenk is completing forty- 
two years of service to public edu- 
cation. For two years after her 
graduation from high school in 
1895 she taught rural school in 
Joint District No. 4, Towns of 
Jefferson and Aztalan, Jefferson 
County. Salary—$30 per month for 
9 months, total $270. The second 
year she was given an increase of 
$5 per year. 

In September 1897 Miss Schenk 
became affiliated with the Jefferson 
City Schools. During her forty 
years of teaching here she has in- 
structed, at various times, in all of 
the intermediate and grammar 
grades—4 through 8. In addition, 
Miss Schenk was principal of the 
East Side School for 32 years, or 
until her grade was moved to the 
High School building in September 
1933. At the present time she has 
charge of Grade 6. 


Miss Eolah Sanborn began her 
teaching career by serving the rural 
schools of Jefferson County three 
years. She spent one year, 1897-98, 
in Town of Jefferson District No. 
15, a six month school at a salary 
of $18 per month—total per an- 
num $108. The next two years 
were devoted to the Town of 
Aztalan District No. 9. 

In September, 1900, Miss San- 
born began teaching Grades I and 
II in the Jefferson Public Schools. 
Since that time she has instructed 
in some grade of the primary de- 
partment—for a total of thirty- 
seven years. Her present grades are 
2 and 3, In September, 1933 Miss 
Sanborn was elected Principal of 
the East Side School—a position 
she has held for the last four years. 

These ladies can testify to the 
fact that “public education has 
come a long way in the last forty 
years” in many respects. They real- 
ize this because they have pro- 
gressed constantly with “the times” 
through summer school attendance, 
institutes, and extensive professional 
reading. 

Because they are modern, pro- 
gressive, excellent teachers, their 








Miss Laura Schenk 


- a raise of $5 per year! 





Miss Eolah Sanborn 
- - $18 per month! 


decision to retire is regretted by the 
Board of Education, the community, 
and their former and present stu- 
dents whom they have faithfully 
served, The influence of their dy- 
namic and lovable personalities has 
been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of men and women in the 
community. 

The JOURNAL joins with faculty 
colleagues, former students, citizens 
of Jefferson, and friends who wish 
for them many happy years of vig- 
orous health to enjoy the rich re- 
ward of superior professional 
service, 
































See the pottery makers, the glass blowers and the 
fascinating markets of Guadalajara 


No way to Mexico is more fun than 
Southern Pacific’s dramattc West Coast 
Route from Tucson, Arizona, through 
Nogales, Guaymas, Mazatlan, the rug- 
ged Barrancas and Guadalajara to Mex- 
ico City. 


To see the most for your money, we 
suggest that you go to Mexico City one 
way and return another. For example, 
go on the West Coast Route and return 
on the National Railways of Mexico. 
This way you see twice as much as you 
would by going and returning on the 
same route ... for little, if any, extra 
time and money. 


FREE: New rotogravure folder de- 
scribing the West Coast of Mexico. 
Write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. ST-5, 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. For de 
luxe Mexico book with large map in 
full color, enclose 10¢ in stamps or coin, 


Southern 
Pacific 
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LOW COST AlL-Expense 
TOURS... 


% A vacation with mile-high thrills . . . and variety! 
Baronial Banff . . . cosmopolitan Lake Louise . . . rustic 
Emerald Lake with its Swiss-like Chalet! Top-of-the- 
world golf! Swimming in fresh water and warm sulphur 
pools. Hiking, riding . . . spacious ballrooms, rhythmie 
orchestras! Plus the zest of mountain air and Alpine 
sunshine! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS. 2 days at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise, plus visit to Emerald Lake. All $57 


expenses from Banff (or Field) . . . from 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 2 days 


at Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional at Banff or Lake 


Louise, and 1 day at Emerald Lake. yin $7490 


Banff, or Field, all expenses . . . from 

Tours begin at Banff or Field and are operated June 12 to September 
13. All are first class and include transportation from Banff to Field 
(or Field to Banff), hotel accommodations, meals, 126 Miles of 
Mountain Motoring. Stopovers at reguiar rates, extra reductions for 
stays of two weeks or more, Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). Hotels 
open June 12th to September 13th, 


ALASKA . . . 9-day All-Expense Cruises. From 

Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle. Meals $95 

and berth included except at Skagway . up 
Consult Your Own Travel Agent or 


THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
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Appleton Teacher Heads 
Northeastern Ed. Group 





Miss Margaret Abraham, head 
of the history department in the 
Appleton High school, was unan- 


imously elected head of the North: | 


eastern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation for 1937-38, at the recent 
convention of the association, held 
at Oshkosh. She succeeds James A. 
Jones of North Fond du Lac. 














Miss Margaret Abraham 


Other officers of the association 
elected without opposition are 
H. C. Wegner, Waupun, vice- 
president; Miss Daisy Acker, Me- 
nasha, secretary; and A. M. Bleyer, 
Oshkosh, re-elected treasurer for 
the sixth consecutive term. Edwin 
Erickson, Manitowoc, was named a 
member of the executive committee 
to succeed E. G. Schultz, Fond du 
Lac. 

According to the rotary schedule 
of convention meeting places 
worked out last year, Appleton will 
be the host city for the 1938 
convention. 





Mrs. Stoll, Madison, 
to Head State P.T.A. 


Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison, was 
chosen president of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
at the annual state convention, held 
at Green Bay the latter part of 
last month. She succeeds Mrs. 
W. D. Hastings, also of Madison. 

Other officers chosen by the rec- 
ord-breaking crowd of 700 dele- 
gates were L. P. Goodrich, Fond 
du Lac, first vice president; Mrs. 
W. H. Whitsitt, Superior, second 
vice president; Mrs. A. C. Frick, 
Milwaukee, secretary; Earl G. Gile, 
Milwaukee, treasurer; and Mrs. 
R. M. Burdon, Green Bay, historian. 
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County, Superintendents Recently Elected 
* Newly Elected County Supts. 


County Superintendent City 
Oot UES A (2 a LE a «- Friendship 
PIRSMIRNG vo ee oma 1 SACS fo) ae aa Ashland 
CL ee | el Cs ere nr Barron 
BANE reson DATOS DIRE. oo ao ae oes Washburn 
PTW So os ome ceed Joseph Donovan ~--.------ Green Bay 
MUNGID cane cane eem Mvyies W. Smith....csc.. Alma 
Prportt .2. a8 7 MSS Ta ee Grantsburg 
CCS a ea |B Ps IC ae Chilton 
*Chippewa .......... THEO, SOMeNsON.. sansa tacn Chippewa Falls 
CY: apr re Fae ag Le ES ee a Neillsville 
*Colusibia ..---.s= Jy Wee PACA e ec cen nani Portage 
*Crawiord ....--...~ Lenora Peldman: 5-2 ..se—m Wauzeka 
Dane Ist - _ inne BOREE RRKOW 2 whoo Sun Prairie 
Dane 2nd - won da Os PAOMDION. 2c emns Mt. Horeb 
WIOGEE nn nae esc PAWS Ini OIF een enekeeoe Juneau 
Sd eS Saf Harvey Cormelli.2.-22.2. Sturgeon Bay 
Douglas. ........... Vera C, Rehnstrand...2.=2 Superior 
PI ie cen cn mis sey HA Rls erect le Menomonie 
Eau Claire ....._..... Mildred D. Wilcox.___.._. Eau Claire 
*Florence ......._.-- Mrs. Winifred Robinson__.. Florence 
Ford au fac ...5-.-)h, Fy Ome nsec esas Fond du Lac 
Li (a rere AUD GORy) ott ba aiaes Crandon 
Sant one6es--- 2-2-2 AE, Peele ee dec seen enaee 
Green <.....-..... Mrs, Alta’ R: Rouse... cu Montoe 
Green Take ......=. Lovis Rosman.s..<-..__.. Princeton 
RIN ge ss men insta Mrs, Lillian M. Ellis_____. Dodgeville 
MOR saceee a <~ on Ida B; Bradley.....---..=. Hurley 
MEORBOD, as anon Stace Wend. ..-..._. Black River Falls 
Nenere0O 20 5-.-2<5- Mrs. Eva N. Bock_......_- Jefferson 
PUDEAN: 25.5... ..-. OUD Werlintn.o. .--- Mauston 
CHOSUD ooo aes Eee bea sce Se. . Kenosha 
*"hewaunee ......=.. JOnOG, ‘Sthitel. go Kewaunee 
Wie (GIOS8e — saan Mrs. Hazel B. Leicht.____- West Salem 
Eatavette. ...--=-a== Howard Teasdale - .... Darlington 
Langlade ~~~ a maaiele F.-y.Nimte= oe .... Antigo 
DIO Firmen caters Nellie Evjue ~.......... .. Merrill 
Manitowoc ~_------ E. S. Mueller_- ..----- Manitowoc 
Marathon: .....2-.-.= W. E. Moore_......_..._. Wausau 
MSTINGUC ome Christine Christensen______- Marinette 
Marquette: ...--<0.- Samuel Longs oo6.20-22. Montello 
Milwaukee ~-.-~--- tS Nee C1 Milwaukee 
TIODIOE 6a annem iach: Casiele oo ae Sparta 
POO tka sw cs donc cea co Adolph Winther___-_____- Gillett 
00 RE 1G Oe Rhinelander 
PORGEAING: o.oo Henry J. Van Straten______ Hortonville 
ORUNEE a anus anne Richard F. Beger......____ Fredonia 
RD Pattee is 6 miami Wilbur M. Gibson_--.-.-. Durand 
os eee Mark 1, Saxton... Ellsworth 
ee arr Kenneth L. Outcelt________ Balsam Lake 
Portage —...-..-.=-- Marion E. Bannach________ Stevens Point 
Price .....--------- 6) lg AD) 1) ae eg Phillips 
BAGG econ cmmes Edith McEachron ~_______- Union Grove 
eC Earl (Anderson... 2... Richland Center 
ROG oceasinccccen Mauree Applegate_________ Janesville 
RUE Cocceececoue Mrs. Autie C. Sanford____. Ladysmith 
By OIE came mame Raymond J. Sorenson_____- Hammond 
SO ee aed Marshall Canaan__________ Baraboo 
DENTE Sacnancdanme Mrs. Bertena B. Schroeder. Hayward 
SENT a ee AE AS a a oo ee Shawano 
*Sheboygan —------- Theo. N. Nelson _..... Plymouth 
a) 0 ae RJ PORMING no ew ew ae Hannibal 
*Trempealeau _...--- Laura Little-____......_._.. Whitehall 
Vernon ~----.----- Man elected died. 
SVG Shae cecee oes Mrs. Opal Wiegand______- Eagle River 
Walwotth ......... Mrs. Laura McDougall____~ Elkhorn 
*Washburn _- ~one MEVING Bc CROWel.oobccs. so Shell Lake 
Wwesmoston ....-.. M,' fT, Buckiey......5-.-4 West Bend 
Weakeiha ...-..... Arthur C. Tewscn. cconwan Waukesha 
Walpata ..... 2... O/4, (Bather none. Waupaca 
eT, PUHGC Wie. cca wees ke Wautoma 
Winnebago ~------- pee. C, oionton...3....<.-- Oshkosh 
Wied ste ee Sr Gey enenacslcecaae Wisconsin Rapids 
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Colonial Williamsburg 


nh 
VIRGINIA 


See a whole town restored as it was two hundred 
years ago—the ancient city of Williamsburg. 
Colonial America come to life! A few miles 
away, Jamestown and Yorktown. Scenes of 
dramatic and stirring events in American History 
all over Virginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, historic 
buildings and beautiful monuments. Mount 


Vernon . . . Monticello, at Charlottesville .. . 
Stratford, the ancestral home of the Lees... 
Wakefield, Washington’s birthplace ... Kenmore, 


home of Washington's sister . .. The Manse, 
birthplace of Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton, 
Hundreds of other fascinating historic places ! 


Seashore and Mountains Too 

Finest ocean bathing and a mountain won- 
derland including the world-famous Na- 
tural Wonders and Skyline Drive, the 
“roadway through the heavens.” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 


Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available 
Inquire of above 









ou can cost al 4 throug 
Wom 19 day lo gas oF ee Rocke 








travel on the 
Empire 
Builder 


to or from the 


Pacific Northwest 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
SPOKANE. . SEATTLE .. TACOMA 
PORTLAND .. VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA, B. C. . . CALIFORNIA 
ALASKA . . the ORIENT 
You'll enjoy awe-inspiring views of glaciers, 
waterfalls, flowering meadows, virgin for- 

ests, snow-clad peaks, alpine lakes. 


JAPAN TOUR «+ 68 DAYS + $440.00 


Leave Chicago on ‘‘'Gangplank Special” 
June 29—return September 4—under aus- 
pices World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations—convention at bg August 2-7. 
Includes 37-day Wonder Tour of Japan. 
This all-expense tour—68 days—only 
$440.00. 

seaeemeee MAIL COUPON TODAY aseaanuae 

A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway, Dept. W-57, St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me information about your travel service 

to Glacier Park [) Pacific Northwest () Alaska [) 

California Dude Ranches [) Prepaid Tours [() 

Japan Tour [). 

iii cccsinisten 

Address.__. _..... 


City State 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT | 


Circular to School Officers 

The annual circular to the school officers for 
use at the annual school meeting is now in 
process of preparation and upon completion of 
same a bulk supply will be sent to each county 
superintendent in ample time. The new edition 
is similar to those of former years except that 
it contains more than fifty questions and an- 
swers on pertinent school questions which will, 
we believe, come in handy for the use of school 
officers. It is impossible to include the new 
1937 educational legislation in this circular as 
at the time of its preparation nothing impor- 
tant of an educational nature has been com- 
pleted by the legislature. The supplement in 
mimeograph form will undoubtedly be pre- 
pared at the close of the legislative session. 

* 
Office Conference 

The departmental conference under date of 
April 5 was devoted largely to a discussion of 
the departmental activities relating to special 
education. The discussion was led by Miss La- 
villa A. Ward, supervisor of deaf, blind and 
defective speech and Miss Henrietta V. Race, 
clinical psychologist and supervisor of schools 
for exceptional children. 

Mr. J. G. Crownhart, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Medical Association, also gave a report 
of the Subcommittee on Health and Disability 
in so far as said report relates to special educa- 
tion. The above mentioned report was submit- 
ted to Governor La Follette on March 2, 1937. 
The department discussion in the field of spe- 
cial education was very interesting and was 
beneficial to all members of the department. 

* 
Department Dinner Party 

Members of the Department of Public In- 
struction, including the stenographic and cler- 
ical force, enjoyed a dinner party at the Park 
Hotel on the evening of April 17 in which 
fifty-nine guests participated. The hosts and 
hostesses were Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Limp and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Shaw. The affair was in the 
nature of a congratulatory tribute to Mr. Cal- 
lahan in honor of his recent re-election to the 
office of state superintendent for a fifth term. 
After an excellent dinner, a short program of 





toasts and responses was given with Dean C. J 
Anderson presiding as toastmaster. A toast to 
Mr. Callahan was given by M. H. Jackson 
with a response by Mr. Callahan. A toast to 
the bride and groom (Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Landgraf) was given in verse by Miss Eliza- 
beth Higgins to which Mr. Landgraf made a 
suitable response. The principal address of the 
evening was given by Mr. E. G. Doudna in his 
customary happy admixture of wit and wisdom. 

While we are on the subject we will:add 
that Mr. Callahan wishes this column to con- 
vey a word of appreciation on his part for the 
liberal support which was accorded him in the 
election of April 6 whereby the good will of 
the voters enabled him to continue in the work 
of the state superintendency, a type of activity 
in which he finds increasing interest. 


* 


Public Health Conference 

The fifteenth annual conference of public 
health nurses and board and committee mem- 
bers was held at the Loraine Hotel in Madison, 
April 27, 28, and 29, with an attendance of 
more than 160 public health nurses and other 
workers in the national and state health 
program. 

The address of welcome was given by Dr. 
C. A. Harper, State Health Officer, with Miss 
Cornelia van Kooy presiding. 

The annual dinner was held in the Crystal 
Ballroom on the evening of April 27 with 
Prof. Barbara Bartlett, University of Michigan, 
as speaker. A tableau was presented by the 
nurses from the Madison city health department. 

L. W. Hutchcroft, Director of the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, was the speaker at the noon 
luncheon meeting on April 29. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Surgeon C. C. Ap- 
plewhite, Regional Director, United States Pub 
lic Health Service, Chicago, gave an informa- 
tive and interesting address on “National 
Goals in Public Health” in which he traced the 
history of the National Public Health Service 
since its modest origin in 1798 when it first 
began to function as a quarantine service for 
the benefit of seamen. The speaker suggested as 
the goal for future development, first, a trained 
personnel for leadership in a campaign for pub- 
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lic education; second, control of communicable 
diseases; third, environmental sanitation; 
fourth, health promotion through infant care, 
examination of school children, and advisory 
cooperation by the State Board of Health. 

Other prominent speakers included Miss 
Helen Bean, Public Health Nursing Consult- 
ant, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Stephen E. Gavin, 
Fond du Lac, President, State Medical Society, 
and many others from university, and national 
and state public health forces. 

The entire program was efficient and bene- 
ficial and will result in accruing benefits to the 
school children of Wisconsin. We bespeak full 
cooperation from the teachers of the state in 
their contacts with county nurses and other 
representatives of the health program of the 
state. Such responsive cooperation will result in 
diminution of communicable diseases in the 
state, a consequent improvement in school 
attendance and successful passing of grades. 


Pd 


CONTESTS 
SESQUICENTENNIAL ACTIVITIES 


As one of the many activities incident to the Con- 
stitutional Sesquicentennial observance, it is the de- 
sire of the United States Commission that every 
school, large or small, plant a tree as a living tribute 
on September 17, 1937 as an opening event in the 
celebration of the formation of the constitution. 
Teachers who desire to receive information sheets 
relative to the various observances which are being 
planned in connection with the celebration should 
write to the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, 524 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., Director General Sol Bloom. 


CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild is again offer- 
ing several prizes in model car design competition 
and Napoleonic coach competition to develop the 
creative genius of American youth. The awards in- 
clude University scholarships, trips and many cash 
awards. Copies of the instruction manual appertain- 
ing to the competition may be obtained by teachers 
and interested pupils by writing to the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE HOBBY GUILD 


The Hobby Guild of America, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., requests us to announce 
a series of contests designed to develop and put 
forth the creative talents of hobbyists. Trips to the 
New York World Fair are listed as first prizes. As 
many as fifteen classifications have been announced 
including models, metal work, leather work, sculp- 
ture, needle craft, photography, culinary art, paint- 
ing, short stories, essays, poems, drama, music and 
puzzles. There are two classes of entry, Class A for 
entrants who are 18 years old or more and class B 
for entrants who are under 18 years. For further par- 
ticulars write the Hobby Guild, Knickerbocker Hotel, 
New York City. 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


School children of Wisconsin are invited to par- 
ticipate in the New York World’s Fair National 
Poster Competition. The competition is open to stu- 
dents in all grade schools, high schools, colleges, 
universities and art schools whether under public or 
private direction. There will be four levels of com- 
petition, contestants being assigned to age group in 
which they can successfully compete. The grand prize 
for the best poster submitted, age considered, will be 
a gold cup and a free trip to the New York World's 
Fair in 1939. Other prizes will be awarded in Wis- 
consin, including a silver trophy, gold, silver and 
bronze medals and certificates of honorable mention. 

For further particulars write to New York World's 
Fair, 1939, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* 


Observance of National Music Week in 
Waukesha County 

The state graded and rural schools of Wau- 
kesha county cooperated in a music festival held 
at the Carroll gymnasium on the evening of 
May 8. Two thousand children participated in 
a lovely program which was a credit to all 
concerned. The children from grades I, II, III, 
and IV presented a pageant entitled “Around 
the Year in Song’. All the children had learned 
songs appropriate to the different months of 
the year. They acted out the songs in costumes, 
including a minuet for February, a maypole 
dance for May, the nativity scene for December, 
etc. 

The pupils of the upper grades presented a 
patriotic pageant, “World’s Children”, which 
stressed the idea of world friendship. This 
pageant included folk songs of many countries, 
folk dances, and presentation of gifts to Father 
Time and Mother Earth. 

A newly organized ‘Teachers’ Chorus” made 
its initial appearance at this festival. This 
chorus is composed of teachers of the county 
who have been rehearsing with the music 
supervisors during the past year. 

The festival was attended by a capacity audi- 
ence and constituted an ideal and beneficial 
method of the observance of music week. The 
program had the full cooperation of the county 
superintendent’s office with Letitia Jones Hase 
as director of music. 


* 


National Music Week 

Information reaching us from various schools 
throughout the state indicates that National 
Music Week was quite generally observed in 
Wisconsin schools during that interval. Teach- 
ers are invited to write to the Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin about 
any special features or special successes in con- 
nection with their observation of this special 
week in their community. 
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Make it 


CANADA 








Spend this vacation inexpensively and 
exactly as you like it. Enjoy the beautiful 
scenery of Canada’s highlands, her lakes, 
forests, rivers and seashore. Know the 
picturesque Gaspe peninsula—visit the 
Maritimes. See Old France in a new world 
setting. Rest—play—enjoy yourself in 
this different vacationland. Plan to go now. 





ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


offer many attractive possibilities. Niagara 

Falls, Toronto, the Thousand Islands, 

Montreal, Quebec, the New England states, 

New York—all on one low cost tour. 
Ask about them. 











For full information write or call 
A. B. Chown, Passenger Traffic Manager 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 
A. H. Davis, General Western Passenger Agent 
4 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
A. M. Nolan, Traveling Passenger Agent 
741 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 
or the Grand Trunk-Canadian National 
Ticket Office nearest you 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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AROUND AM ERICA 
ENTIRE $459 


Itinerary includes 
Pan American California’s Santa Monica 





EXTRAS 





Exposition Big Trees Santa Cruz 
San Antonio Hollywood San Francisco 
Old Mexico Riverside Portland 
Los Angeles | Seattle 
Pasadena ' Vancouver 


Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round Trip Rail Ticket—All meals—Hotels 
—Pullman Sightseeing—Handling baggage 

Over 2000 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
bargain last summer 


Parties leave Milwaukee and Chicago 
June 20—July 4—July 18—August 1— 
August 15 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
Leaving weekly to 
ALASKA — $219 . . . YELLOWSTONE — 
$139... PACIFIC NORTHWEST — $139 
. EUROPE—$267 ... MONTREAL & 
QUEBEC — $69... SEA BREEZE — $139 
rail and — trip to New York and New 
Orleans .. . COLONIAL AMERICA — $114 


including, Thousand Islands, Montreal; 
Quebec, Maine seacoast, Boston, New York 


Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago’s old reliable travel agency 




















YOUR MOST 


GLORIOUS VACATION 


U R of our most inepicing National Parks 
ellowstone and Rocky 
.allin one grand circle of the scenic West! 


. Carlsbad Cayerme. Yosemite 
Mountain. 
Out via the incomparable Golden State Route to 


44 44 
FOUR casts 


CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains from Chicago — 
the all-Pullman Golden - waaay Limited... delu 
Chair- Tourist Car Californian ... the Apache, cousins 

to all classes of travel. 

Through Golden State Route service also from Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Des Moines, St. Louis and Memphis. 
Back through the mountain grandeur of 


LO 


Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake City and the air- 
conditioned Rocky Mountain Limited from Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 

Or go out through Colorado; back via the Golden 
State Route. 

Very low fares that will permit an unusual outing this 
summer. Ask about low cost all-expense tours to Col- 
orado, Y ellowstone, California or the Pacific Northwest. 


ROCK ISLAND 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


O.D. GARVEY, D. F. & P. A. 

Rock Island Lines 

802-3 Majestic Bidg. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Phone Marquette 6990 


Please quote fares and forward printed matter on 
O the Southwest and California 0 Colorado (2 All 
expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


June 26-July 1—N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 
July 5-16—El. Principals Conference, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 








J. W. Wiseman, head of the Janesville High 
school agricultural department, was recently elected 
president of the Janesville Education Association, suc- 
ceeding Miss Cecelia Howe. Other officers named: 
Miss Mauree Applegate, vice-president; and Miss 
Lucille Gartz, secretary—treasurer. 

Council members are: C. E. Kommes, Leo D. 
Wallner, Miss Florence Coatsworth, Miss Adelia 
Ringger, Miss Margaret Beaton, Mrs. Annette Wus- 
saw, Miss Ruby J. Lillesand, Miss Katherine Lane, 
Miss Betty Lane, and Miss Evadue Ely. 


At the beginning of the second semester, the Mellen 
schools called a public meeting of parents to discuss 
the teaching of instrumental music. Result: Mellen 
now has a sixty-piece school band, under the joint 
leadership of Ovid Benson and Virginia Anderson. 
The board of education authorized the expenditure of 
$1,000 for the larger instruments, while the students 
bought their own cornets, clarinets, and trombones. 


Do you want a Horace Mann Memorial Stamp? 
If so, write Postmaster General Farley and the Hon- 
orable James M. Meed, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads, urging the 
authorization of a postage stamp in commemoration 
of this great educational leader. 


Several Wisconsin students won places in the 
Tenth Annual Scholastic High School Exhibit and 
Awards contest, conducted annually under the 
auspices of the Scholastic magazine. 

The contests in arts and literature attracted more 
than 12,000 entries, with only a few hundred 
receiving honors and national recognition. 

Wisconsin pupils who placed in the contests were: 
Conedera Henry, Lincoln High school, Milwaukee, 
(Roger Fullam, teacher) pencil division; Jack Hen- 
ner, Roosevelt H. S., Milwaukee (Irma Gall, teacher), 
ceramics; David Jeffery, Riverside H. S., Milwaukee 
(Mr. Wilde, teacher), sculpture; Russell Schwejda, 
South Division H. S., Milwaukee (Esther Lehmann, 
teacher), FIRST PRIZE IN COMPOSITION FOR 
SOLO INSTRUMENT WITH PIANO ACCOM- 
PANIMENT, also honorable mention for a second 
entry in this same contest; John Jamrich, Jr., Cudahy, 
composition for not more than five instruments; 
Grant Wiprud, Shorewood H. S. (Miss Jeannette 
Ross, teacher), /Jiterary article award, 


Chester Wangerin, head of the Department of 
Physical Education at Whitefish Bay, was recently 
elected president of the Mid-west Physical Education 
Association, at the annual meeting of that body, held 
in Cincinnati last month. Mr. Wangerin is president 
of the Wisconsin Physical Education Association, and 
for the seventh consecutive year is editor of the 
Wisconsin Physical Education Journal. 





Ann Emery Hall provides a delightful 
social program. Turn to page 471. 














SPOT rar I 








Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 471. 











We recently received the following note from Miss 
Helen Gardner, Beaver Dam, which we think will be 
of special interest to many Wisconsin commercial 
teachers: 

“The N.E.A. Department of Business Education is 
recognized today as one of the live, growing de- 
partments of the national association. Reports show 
an increase in membership from 2,200 in 1936 to 
4,000 in 1937—the largest membership of any asso- 
ciation of business teachers in the world. Wisconsin’s 
membership increased during the year from 16 to 78. 
When the call for members is sent out next year, 
I hope the response will be even greater. 

“Won't you join the state delegation to the N.E.A. 
convention at Detroit, June 27—July 1? Mr. James L. 
Holtsclaw, Director of Commercial Education for the 
city of Detroit, has been appointed General Executive 
Chairman by President Zelliot to direct the arrange- 
ments for the reception of members attending the 
convention. When you arrive in Detroit, ask for Mr. 
Holtsclaw; he and the members of his committees 
will be everywhere, ready to take care of you.” 


A new teacher salary schedule, drawn up by the 
Neenah Teachers association, was recently adopted by 
the board, 





TEACHER MEMBER OF ANNUITY BOARD 
































Miss Bernice Cadman, teacher in Janesville High 
School, has been appointed by Gov. La Follette as 
teacher member to the Teachers Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board. Prior to her service in Janesville, Miss 
Cadman taught in Lodi, Richland Center, Monroe and 
Oshkosh. Last year she was chairman of the history 
section at the annual convention and is a member of 
the N.E.A. Committee on International Relations. 
Miss Cadman is a graduate of Lawrence College and 
has done post graduate work at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Chicago. 
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STUDY and RECREATION 


A College Class 
Studying 


Mt. Rainer, Alaska, Sitka, Juneau, 
Rockies of Montana, Butte, Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Puget Sound, Vic- 
toria, Portland, Columbia River, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, Berkeley, Grand Canyon, 
— Springs, Denver, Pikes 
eak. 










July 30—August 24 


Exceptional rates 
Lowest in Travel History 


$151.43—$204.65 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
offers 2 to 5 credits 











For Information Write 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Attention: W. €. Fischer 
























Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 


Registration, June 24-26 
Classes begin Monday, June 28 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: Botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history, jour- 
nalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, physics, religion, 
political science, sociology, and speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 1217 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for the bulletin 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. odified by cool- 
ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take your 
summer courses. 


Marquette 
University 
MILWAUKEE 



























Last fall the pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades in the East Dane County schools spent some 
time becoming acquainted with the common trees of 
the county. A list of forty trees was submitted for 
identification and study. Pupils were requested to 
bring such specimens as could be mounted and com- 
piled into class or individual scrap books. Much in- 
terest resulted, and as a climax an identification test 
was given. The project was so successful that during 
the spring months pupils have carried on a similar 
project to become better acquainted with the spring 
flowers of Wisconsin. 


City Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc, was re- 
cently granted a three-year contract. Mr. Bonar is 
completing his tenth year as head of the Manitowoc 
schools, his first contract in 1927 being a one-year 
agreement. Since then he has been unanimously re- 
named to the office for three terms of three years each. 


The Merrill school board recently voted an increase 
of 8% for all teachers. 


J. E. Giessel, principal of the Black Earth high 
school, was elected president of the Western Dane 
County Education association at its annual spring 
meeting, held at Verona last month. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. Ida Reiels, Pheas- 
ant Branch, vice-president; Miss Edythe Sanderman, 
Mt. Horeb, secretary—treasurer; Walter R. Bruce, Mid- 
dleton and Walter Brink, Mt. Vernon, members of 
the executive committee. County Supt. T. S. Thomp- 
son was named ex-officio member of the committee. 


Arthur L. Anderson was recently named head of 
the Eau Claire Teachers association for next school 
year. Other officers are Lucille Fredin, vice-president; 
J. H. Wampole, secretary; and Agnes Syverson, 
treasurer. 


The recent uncovering of school records in Wau- 
watosa shows that the first school, launched in 1849, 
cost $75 to operate—plus a quarter of a cord of 
wood per pupil, levied for heating purposes! The 
first teacher, a man, got $16 per month, but when a 
teacher was named for the second term, a woman was 
chosen, and her services were valued at $2.50 per 
week. The first year ended with the school “in the 
red” to the tune of $10.76. Salaries had amounted to 
$99 and supplies—listed as two school registers, two 
spellers, a pail, a broom and a window glass—$2.83. 

Of 129 children of school age in the district 80 
attended school for an average of two months out 
of the seven and one-half. 

And what a contrast today! The community re- 
cently voted on the addition of two school units, 
costing $774,500, and school enrollment is 4,641. 
Quite a step for less than 90 years. 


One more Research Bulletin of the N.E.A. is due 
before the close of the year. It will deal with ‘The 
Social Studies Curriculum.” 


Gordon Willson, member of the Baraboo faculty 
for the past nine years, was recently named superin- 
tendent, to succeed the late A. C. Kingsford. Severn 
Rinkeb was elevated to Mr. Willson’s previous post 
as assistant principal of the high school. 





Ann Emery Hall has attractive single 
beds with comfortable inner spring mat- 
tresses. Turn to page 471. 
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Ann Emery Hall’s spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 471. 











The Manitowoc board of education voted, last 
month, a substantial pay restoration for all teachers 
in the system. One-third of the salary reductions taken 
by public school teachers in 1931 and 1932 to aid 
the city in caring for the relief burden, will be re- 
stored for the 1937-38 school year. According to a 
board ruling the minimum ($950) and the maximum 
($2,500) yearly salaries in all brackets will be 
increased $50 a year. 


Edgerton recently voted on whether or not the 
district plan of school organization should be abol- 
ished. The referendum was defeated in a spirited 
contest. The result was a fine victory for those who 
wished to see the school left free from city council 
control, 


More than 300 residents of Cobb and the town of 
Linden attended a meeting last month to determine 
whether or not they would combine the village school 
district of Cobb with the town of Eden and part of 
Linden. After heated arguments for and against con- 
solidation the majority of those present voted to 
combine, and to go forward with plans for the con- 
struction of a new $67,000 consolidated school. The 
vote at the meeting stood 263 for consolidation and 
39 against. 

According to sketches already drawn up, the new 
building will include the city library, a large gym- 
nasium, a sizeable auditorium and classrooms for 
grades and high school. 


The Department of Business Education of the 
N.E.A. reports that its membership has been doubled 
during the year. 


R. A. Parker, superintendent of the Phillips public 
schools since 1928, recently resigned, as of July 1, 
1937. ‘ 


A very fine teaching record came to our attention 
a month or so ago, through a clipping from a Mil- 
waukee paper. It concerned Miss Margaret McShane, 


who started teaching in Milwaukee county 42 years’ 


ago. This year she is completing her 38th term as 
second grade teacher at the Pershing school in West 
Milwaukee, and all that time she has taught without 
missing a day! That is a record. 

In commenting upon Miss McShane’s wonderful 
professional record Supt. Matthew Barclay said: 

“Miss McShane always keeps abreast of the times 
in education. She continues to be very active in her 
work. She always is dependable. I know of no greater 
praise.” 


If you're anything like us you secretly dream of 
winning big stakes, such as a share of the famed 
Irish sweepstakes. But imagine actually having such 
pipe dreams come true! Such was the pleasant ex- 
perience of A. M. Mesling, science teacher in Hol- 
landale High school, who purchased a ticket for $2.50 
and got $3,070 in return. His horse, Lucky Boot 
(and how!) was drawn but didn’t run. 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, 
well balanced, and attractively served. Turn 
to page 471. 











eTOP PRESS! 


All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference — Orders and 
Re-orders —in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all three” 
before you placed your dictionary order. 


This year we say merely, “Look at the record” 
in your own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise received 
every day from teachers and superintendents, 
and from the orders and re-orders which are 
pouring in, that this dictionary is what we claim 
—the best dictionary for school use. 46,000 
words defined; 1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 
10 color plates; 24 pages of colored 
maps. Price, only . : $1.28 


Subject to usual school discount 


NOW READY — Another new member 
of this distinguished dictionary family: 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in scope, 
defining in identical terms 70% of the entries 
in the parent book. 1100 illustrations. 


vice, OME wk <x $0.96 


Subject to usual school discount 


Plan now to include these books in your requisitions for 
next year. Further information gladly sent upon request. 


WINSTON 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCQ 
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We Thank You! 


This year we have had the 
pleasure of doing more busi- 
ness with Wisconsin schools 
than any previous year. We 
appreciate this steadily in- 
creasing patronage, for it 
means that we are achieving 
our aim — to render the best 
possible service on every order 
placed with us. 

We look forward to serving 
you again next year. Until 
then a very pleasant summer 
vacation to you all. 


* Remember “Fondo” when 
making up your fall order. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member of the W.E.A. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Service” 





“Folks Like Our Friendly 








An Essential Part of 
Every Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


by Lloyd L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the 
knowledge needed for the consumer; the 
knowledge and training needed for the 
producer or business worker. 


First published in April, 1936, OUR 
BUSINESS LIFE has already been 
adopted by hundreds of schools in all 
parts of the country. OUR BUSINESS 
LIFE is leading the way in crystallizing 
thought in the field of social-business 
education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 





——————————— 





Each summer many former residents re- 
turn to Ann Emery Hall and bring their 
friends. Turn to page 471. 











The Washington County Teachers Chorus recently 
staged a musical comedy “Oh, Doctor’, under the 
direction of Miss Celestine Peaschek, supervisor of 
music. 


Norbert Fischer, Fond du Lac, was elected presi- 
dent of the Fond du Lac County Teachers association 
recently. Rolland Flood, Eden, was named secretary-~ 
treasurer; and Catherine Mertes, Dotyville, was 
selected vice president. 


Court action to recover for the state school fund 
more than $750,000 in unclaimed Wisconsin bank de- 
posits was recently launched in the Dane county cir- 
cuit court. The funds being sought for the school 
fund are made up of accounts abandoned by more 
than 10,000 depositors two decades ago. The money, 
which is expected to run over $1,000,000 when final 
reports from all banks in the state are in, is being 
sought under a 1935 law which orders escheated to 
the state all deposits in Wisconsin banks which have 
been undisturbed for 20 years. 


Nearly two hundred Sauk County teachers attended 
the annual meeting of their county association, held 
at Prairie du Sac last month. Newly elected officers 
of the association are: Miss Carrie Bach, principal of 
the Lyons State Graded school, president; Herman 
Alwin, principal of the Ableman State Graded school, 
vice-president; and Miss Lillian A. Anderson, county 
supervising teacher, secretary—treasurer, 


The Kenosha Education Association keeps in close | 


touch with its members through the form of an ex- 
cellent, printed Bulletin, edited by the publicity com- 
mittee of the association. The March Bulletin, which 
reached our office the early part of last month, con- 
tained a fine assortment of interesting and worth- 
while news. 


Signs of spring: along with a lot of interesting 
professional material, the April issue of the Jefferson 


_ County Teachers Exchange contained detailed plans 


for the construction of a one-room bird house. 


The entire faculty at Edgar, including Principal 
Harvey J. Walch, was recently re-elected next year. 
Principal Walch reports that Edgar High school took 
its second Marathon County High school basketball 
title this year, and then, to make the school record 
even more impressive, the Edgar debating team won 
the county championship. 


Martin Krueger was recently named head of the 
Embarrass school. Mrs. Normal Hanson takes over 
Mr. Krueger's work in the junior high school division 
of the school. 


New office hours: Annually state offices go on 
“summer hours” (8 to 12 and 1 to 4) on May 1. 
Inasmuch as a great deal of W.E.A. business is con- 
ducted with state offices we will maintain the summer 
hours between May 1 and Oct. 1. 





Ann Emery Hall is one block from Lake 
Mendota where you may swim, canoe, or 








sail. Turn to page 471. 
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Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madi- 
son, is offering room and board at very reasonable rates. See details, page 471. 








“I recently received your research bulletin—Tax 
Revenue for Public Education—and have read same 
critically from cover to cover. I do not know whether 
it would be in order or not, but I feel that the As- 
sociation should be commended for an effort of this 
kind in which the conditions are set forth so clearly 
and pertinently. It is a very nice piece of work and 
I take great pleasure in recording my opinion of such 
efforts.” 

H. W. SCHMIDT, 
Supervisor of Buildings, 
Dept. of Pub. Instruction 


“Selecting Qualified Teachers for Wisconsin 
Schools” is the title of a folder recently issued by the 
Teacher Placement Department of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service at Madison. All who are 
interested can secure free copies by addressing the 
inquiry to 137 E. Wilson St., Madison. 


Violations of teacher tenure which have been in- 
vestigated by the Core Committee of the N.E.A. 
Committee on Teacher Tenure and the report on the 
subject to be made before the Representative Assem- 
bly at the convention in Detroit were the problems 
discussed at a meeting in Washington recently. Miss 
Frances Jelinek, president of the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association is a member. 


Sextonville students will have the experience of 
“broadcasting” now, as the school recently installed 
sound equipment, with studio, control room and all 
the trimmings. 


The Pierce County Teachers association has been 
engaged in some interesting activities this year. Their 
meetings have been held regularly every six weeks. 
One of the finest programs of the year was held the 
latter part of Feb. when Capt. Bert Hassell of the 
Ellsworth CCC camp gave a very interesting account 
of his airplane adventure in 1928 when he attempted 
to pioneer a route to Europe by way of Greenland 
and Iceland. 

Supt. Mark L. Saxton also reports that the asso- 
ciation has been very active in conducting a health 
program throughout the county this winter. Under 
the guidance of parents, health authorities, and teach- 
ers approximately 2600 vaccines and 1800 toxoids 
were administered. In several of the village schools 
the P. T. A. and Legion Auxiliary units sponsored 
the work and also gave financial aid. 


Anyone interested in why Chicago has sunk to its 
present low educational level should read ‘“‘How to 
Wreck Your Schools—The Destruction of Education 
in Chicago’, by Milton S. Mayer, in the May Forum. 


An important administrative shift takes place at 
Madison next fall, when Supt. R. W. Bardwell takes 
a semester's leave, and Philip Falk, newly appointed 
superintendent at Waukesha for 1938-39 takes Supt. 
Bardwell’s place. Supt. G. O. Banting retains his 
Waukesha post during the time Supt Falk is at 
Madison. As previously announced Supt. Banting had 
intended to retire, but was prevailed upon to serve 
through the next school year. 





















HELPS KEEP TEETH 
CLEAN AND STRONG 


FOUR FACTORS that help 
teeth are: 

I Right Food. 

2 Chewing Exercise — and this 
includes chewing a stick of gum 
for 5 to 10 minutes twice a day. 
3 Keeping Teeth Clean — try 
chewing gum as well as using 
the tooth brush. 

4 Dentist’s Care. 

There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. 


R-102 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 1$ BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING . . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, S.|., NEW YORK 
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New 
This Spring 
® 


SUSAN'S 
NEIGHBORS 
AT WORK 


Social Studies Book Two 
Hanna—Anderson—Gray 


An important addition to the bal- 

anced primary program of basic 

materials for each curriculum field 

represented in 

THE CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
SERIES 











Elson-Gray Basic Readers 
Health Stories Art Stories 
Number Stories Science Stories 

Social Studies: Peter’s Family 

David’s Friends at School 
and now in 1937 

Susan’s Neighbors at Work 

Write for sample units. 


a | 


A number of Wisconsin educators have published 
recognized professional books this year, according to 
a list of recommended books recently released by the 
N.E.A. Some of the U. of W. dept. of education 
authors and titles are as follows: 

“Visiting the Teacher at Work,” by C. J. Ander- 
son, A. S. Barr, and Maybelle G. Bush; “The Super- 
vision of Instruction,” by A. S. Barr and William H. 
Burton; “The Organization of Supervision,” by 
Fred C. Ayer and A. S. Barr; “The Supervision of 
Secondary Subjects,” by Willis L. Uhl; “The Super- 
vision of Rural Schools,” by C. J. Anderson and 
J. Jewell Simpson; “An Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Classroom Supervision,” by A. S, Barr; 
C. E. Ragsdale, “Modern Psychologies and Educa- 
tion; ‘Vocational Guidance and Education,’ by 
A. H. Edgerton; “School Bonds,” by J. G. Fowlkes; 
“Reading Objectives,” by C. J. Anderson and Isobel 
Davidson; “An Introduction to Education,’ by 
Frank L. Clapp, Curtis Merriman, and W. J. Chase. 


On every hand we see signs of better times for 
teachers. Two more communities announce raises for 
teachers next year: at Rhinelander an increase for 
next year brings teacher salaries to within 5% of the 
1932 level. At Monroe the salaries of all teachers 
were boosted up 8%, with the minimum at $1,150. 


J. C. Rutherford, for the past 7 years head of the 
Polk County Normal school, recently accepted a 
position as head of the Phillips school system. 








GOTT, FORESMAN AND [.OMPANY 


CHICAGO 





ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


Wm FOR COMPLETE 


DOMESTIC or FOREIGN 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


See 


NYE and WINTER CO. 


623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 Oneida St., Appleton, Wis. 2 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
224 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Opportunities in Business Field 


If you are tired of teaching or feel 
that you would like a position in the 
field of business, you must train for it. 

There is a demand for those who have 
a good educational background, plus 


technical business training. 
Visit Spencerian and see a modern, 
up-to-date school. 

Summer School Term Opening dates 
Monday, June 21-28 and July 5 
Write for Spencerian Bulletin which 
is FREE 


(Est. 1863) 
e 







COLLEGE, Inc. 


Spencerian Building, 606 E. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. Marquette 0880 





Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 471. 








SUMMER WORK 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
Educational Work for Supts., Principals 
and Teachers 


Write Dept. N, Journal of Ed., 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison, Wis. 




















For Your Summer Trip 
Book Early to Avoid Disappointment 













Mrs. Leuthold wll personally conduct a first 
class all-expense tour to Mexico, July 17 to 
August 2, $226.00. Nine full days in and 
about Mexico City, including Cuernavaco, 
Taxco, Puebla, Cholulu, Pyramids, Guada- 
lupe, Xochimilcho and Toluca, visiting San 
Antonio en route, and with an optional re- 
turn via the West coast of Mexico and Tus- 
con, or via New Orleans. 


For further details write 


Aurelia Wharry Leuthold 


travel counselor 
315 St. Peter Street Saint Paul, Minn. 




















TRAILER TRAVEL TOURS 
June 14 to July 23 
Great Plains—Bad Lands—Black Hills—Big 
Horns—Yellowstone—Grand Teton—Shoshoni 
—Wind River—Teapot Dome—Lower Mis- 
souri Valley 

Read from nature’s library—Study in na- 
ture’s laboratory. Write: 

TRAILER TRAVEL SOCIETY, Inc. 
V. A. Williams, Director of Travel KIRKLAND, ILL. 
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a Residence of Distinction . 
for women attending the 


University of Wisconsin 
e 
RATES FOR 


$60 - $65 - $70 - $75 


Room and Board for 6 Weeks 
$5 deposit required 


Delicious food Recreation room 
Cool, delightful rooms 


Interesting social program 


265 Langdon - 





Ann Emery Hall 


SUMMER SESSION 


Running water and phone in each room 


Innerspring matresses 


Madison, Wis. 


Recreation Roof 








Ann Emery is ideally 
situated in the center of 
University life, just two 
blocks from the campus, 
one block from Lake Men- 
dota, with private pier for 
your use. 


You are within easy walk- 
ing distance from Capitol 
square, the shops, thea- 
tres, etc. Ann Emery Hall 
welcomes you. 



































This summer W. C. Fischer of Whitewater State 
Teachers college will conduct his eleventh educa- 
tional field trip, whereby teachers are able to com- 
bine travel with credits accepted at Whitewater. 
These trips are more than a “lark” though the teach- 
ers who participate have plenty of fun along with 
their studies. Most of Mr. Fischer’s tours have been 
in the west, though some summers he runs tours to 
both east and west. Teachers interested will find his 
ad in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


Robert F. Ewers, who represented the Milwaukee 
high school teachers at legislative hearings this past 
winter and spring, has interesting plans for the sum- 
mer months. He expects to conduct tour parties 
through the West. 


Miss Elleaner Ryerson, Whitefish Bay High school 
librarian who was recently elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee County chapter of the Special Library 
Association, is the first high school oe to be 
so honored. Miss Ryerson’s membership in this or- 
ganization, which is made up of custodians of li- 
braries in banks, newspaper plants, industries, and 
colleges, makes material in these libraries available 
to Whitefish Bay High school students and faculty 
members. 


James Alva Wilgus has completed more than 42 
years of continuous service as a member of the Platte- 
ville State Teachers college faculty, making him the 
oldest in point of service at Platteville, and it is 
believed to be a record for junior colleges in this 
state. At present Mr. Wilgus is engaged in writing 
a history of the academy which preceded the estab- 
lishment of a state teachers college at Platteville. 


MAY, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 


Using the subject “Modern Trends in Supervi- 
sion,” Miss Alice Brady, director of elementary grades 
of Green Bay, spoke at the Association for Childhood 
Education at San Antonio, Texas, on April 3. 


The Council on Education held a meeting on 
April 17. Legislation received a thorough going- 
over, and an interesting list of special study topics 
was prepared. Another meeting will be held in May. 


In connection with the Detroit N.E.A. meeting, 
the National Association of Student Officers has pre- 
pared an attractive program. The theme of this con- 
ference will be “Cooperative School Life.” Sessions 
have been arranged for a four-day gathering which 
will attract student leaders from all parts of the 
nation. Faculty advisors will meet with them. Head- 
quarters office of this association is located at 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. It was started in 1930 
under the leadership of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, then 
president of the N.E.A. which organization sponsors 
it, but is under the direct supervision of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 


The Executive Committee of he N.E.A. Committee 
appointed to study suggestions for reorganizing the 
Association, in compliance with the Charter Amend- 
ments authorized at the Portland convention, recently 
met in Washington to put in preliminary form the 
recommendations which will be presented to the 
Representative Assembly at Detroit. 


Harvey Schneider, popular coach at Niagara for 
the past five years, recently resigned to accept a 
similar position at Columbus. 
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JOU PICK 


THE PLACE 


WELL SEND 


THE BOOKLET 


@ It’s time to start planning a sum- 
mer vacation...the kind of trip that 
will give you a real change and a 
rest... that will suit perfectly your 
preferences and pocketbook. Let 
us know just what you like, the time 
you have and approximately the 
amount you want to spend. We will 
send you details promptly—without 
the slightest obligation, of course. 
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Thirty thousand copies of a questionnaire will be 
circulated among teachers in 300 counties in 20 
representative states to launch a survey of economic 
conditions among rural and village teachers. The 
project is the work of the Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Rural Teacher of the N.E.A. with the 
assistance of the Research Division. The General 
Education Board is supplementing the funds provided 
by the N.E.A. for conducting the study. 


The American Association of School Administrators 
(formerly Department of Superintendence) has an- 
nounced Atlantic City as the place of its 1938 con- 
vention. Under the usual rules no reservations for 
non-members or block reservations are sanctioned un- 
til June 20. At that time the Secretary of the W.E.A. 
will, as usual, make an attempt to secure a block of 
rooms for Wisconsin people. Those having pink res- 
ervation blanks are urged to file them immediately 
as under the regulations the quality of hotel space 
which the W.E.A. can secure by that time is doubtful. 


If you think you’re having a lot of extra work 
to do outside of your classroom, cast an eye on this, 
as clipped from a recent educational publication: 

The following news release gives an intimate pic- 
ture of the community life which surrounds teachers 
in the rural schools of Great Britain. 

“Teachers in the rural schools of Britain, who met 
here under the auspices of the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation, described their duties briefly as: 
Making wills for local people. Helping choose wall- 
paper and curtains. Attendance and advising the par- 
ish council meetings. Helping women farmers. Coach- 
ing policemen for their examinations. Filling out in- 
come tax forms for the community. Serving on the 
women’s institute committee. Playing the organ in 
church and at concerts when the organist is ill. Or- 
ganizing outdoor sports. Calling to see all the new 
babies. Visiting the sick and aged. Cutting the old 
people’s hair. But according to Mrs. Margaret Win- 
tringham, president of the meeting, the qualifications 
for a teacher in the country seem to be only that she 
is over 18 years old and has been vaccinated.” 


Edward Cook, assistant principal at Hayward, was 
recently named principal of the Osseo schools, suc- 
ceeding Conrad Peterson . 


Soon the Vocational School at Eau Claire will 
have a building of its own, as the old sixth ward 
school is being completely done over to accommodate 
the vocational classes. The new arrangement will 
benefit the vocational people as well as the senior 
high school, as both schools have been housed in the 
one high school building, which was adequate at the 
time when the school was opened in 1926, but now is 
seriously over-crowded due to the growth of high 
school and vocational classes. 

The new home of the vocational school is being 
especially planned for vocational needs. Plans have 
been drawn up by Director Brooks and his staff. 


The bill to amend the charter of the N.E.A. has 
passed the Senate and has received unanimous ap- 
proval of the House Committee on Education. The 
favorable action of the House is anticipated in the 
near future. 





Ann Emery Hall’s recreation roof pro- 
vides a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn 
to page 471. 
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Two sisters, Lilla and Emma Braband, who had 
taught in the Milwaukee public schools for more than 
40 years, resigned the early part of last month be- 
cause, as they expressed themselves, ‘they wanted to 
let somebody else have their jobs’. Miss Lilla Bra- 
band has been a commercial teacher at South Division 
High school since Sept., 1895, while her sister has 
been vice principal of the Albert E. Kagel school. 


Helen Maurene Cotts, dramatic teacher at the 
Emerson school, Madison, has recently received con- 
tracts from a New York publishing house for twelve 
of her original children’s plays. Eleven of them will 
be compiled in a book entitled, “Jolly Holidays, in 
the Children’s Theater’. The twelfth, a two-act play 
entitled, “Land of the Moon” will be published 
separately, 


CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 


Publications of the N.E.A. 

The subject of the 1937 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals is ‘‘Appratsing 
the Elementary School Program.’ Emphasis is placed 
on how to evaluate the school program. It will be 
ready for distribution September 1. 

The 1938 Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators (formerly Department of 
Superintendence) will deal with “Youth Problems.” 

The Ninth Yearbook Committee of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. recently met 
in Washington to appraise their work on the ‘“Teach- 
et’s Health” yearbook which is scheduled for pub- 
lication in February 1938. 

The 1939 Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Admin’‘strators will be entitled “Schools in 
Smaller Communities.” 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Kis 


TEACHERS 





Our Service Is Nationwide 


HICAGO 


Opportunities for classroom teachers in school and college are now better than for several years 
past. New appointments are being made in increasing numbers. Qualifications of candidates are 


carefull 


studied. Requirements for positions are carefully analyzed. The interests of both candi- 


date and prospective employer are conscientiously served. Professional progress is the result. Early 


registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. 


Address: 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Established 1885. 
Placement increase peegenteonate. Many calls for 
teachers—High School, . 
Smith-Hughes, Physical Education, Music, Art, etc. 
Advice: Seek advancement through us. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
ome Economics, Commerce, 


Folder free. 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 





MANY HAVE FOUND THE ANSWER 
Experienced Teachers—Are you exposing yourself to INSURE Promotion, Better Salary, Better Location? 
Inexperienced Teachers—Do you have a Good Position for next year or SURE contacts for securing one? 


Over 3500 hiring officials will help you answer these questions through 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


16th Year 





Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 














1936 was a banner 
year for teachers to 
secure new posi- 
tions. 1937 promises 
to be even better. 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY merc, Home Economics, Mune 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 


Member National Association Teacher Agencies 
We place many teachers in Chicago suburban schools. 


Exceptional demand for critic 
teachers, teachers of primary 
and intermediate grades. Com- 


far academic subjects always 
in demand. 








” PARKER 


Placement and Photo Service. Shortage of teachers in several fields. 
No doubt there will be considerable demand late in the summer. 


Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY GEORGE R. RAY 








MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Ann Emery Hall has an established repu- 
tation for clean, airy, comfortable rooms. 
Turn to page 471. 











Many of our teachers have interesting hobbies. 
One, by Miss Hilda Volkmann, Madison, which re- 
cently came to our attention is the collection of dolls 
dressed in authentic native costumes. Wherever Miss 
Volkmann travels she brings back a doll authentically 
dressed in native costume. She keeps these mementos 
of her trips in a display case in her classroom. 


“The Methodolgy of Educational Research’, with 
Professor A. S. Barr, member of the University of 
Wisconsin department of education, as joint author, 
is one of 20 books recently given special recognition 
by the American Library association and the Journal 
of the National Education association. 

Of the 700 books and monographs published in 
the field of education during 1936 Prof. Barr’s book 
was one of a list of 60 recommended by the two 
educational associations. 


Teachers of the social studies will be interested 
in a recent announcement received, to the effect that 
the annual fall convention of the National Council 
for the Social Studies will be held at the New Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days next fall. Elementary and secondary teachers, as 
well as college and university people, will hold 
meetings at that time, Nov. 26-27. 

Dr. Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, editor of 
the recent Seventh Yearbook of the National Council, 
is in charge of the program. 


E. L. Brown, head of the Frederic schools recently 
accepted the principalship at Chetek. Ray Glynn, 
commercial teacher at Frederic takes over the work 
as principal. 


Supt. B. .L. Greenfield, Viroqua, was recently 
voted another three-year contract, at an increase in 
salary each year. 


The policy “the show must go on” was experi- 
enced by the Janesville High school students the mid- 
dle of March. The operetta “South of Sonora” was 
played on that date, as scheduled, even though the 
director, Miss Katherine Keating, underwent an 
operation a few days before the performance. 

Teachers who assisted, with the production were: 
Miss Sylvia Steiner, director; Miss Mary Gordon, 
dramatics director; Harold Nicolaus, assistant dra- 
matic director; and Miss Janette Meridith, dancing. 

Other notes of interest from Janesville: 

Miss Antoinette Baker, English instructor at the 
high school, has had some of her poems published 
in the 1936 anthology collection, ‘American Voices’, 
and she has been asked to contribute to a new 
collection, to be published in June. 

Miss Cecelia Howe, past president of the Janes- 
ville Ed. Ass’n., recently toured Washington, D. C. 
and played the part of “mama” to five students of 
the Janesville H. S. 


Lee Smith was recently named principal of the 
Winter High school, succeeding Gordon McConnell, 
now completing his fifth year in that capacity. 





Ann Emery Hall’s cool recreation room is 
available for bridge, ping pong, or dancing. 
Turn to page 471. 
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NECROLOGY 
* W.E.A Member at Time of Death 


Miss Clara Janowicz, 23, principal of the Wilson 
State Graded school, Rusk County, died, March 11. 


*Miss Julia Share, 31, prominent Marshfield teacher 
for the past nine years, the last three of which she 
acted as principal of the Lincoln grade school, died 
at Marshfield on March 24, as a result of embolism 
following an appendix operation. 


George B. Rhoades, 76, a teacher in Palmyra for 
three years before the turn of the century, principal 
of the school at Hartland for 12 years (1895-1907) 
and county superintendent of Waukesha county 
schools for 18 years, prior to his retirement from 
teaching in 1925, died in Milwaukee on March 25, 
after an illness of several years. 


*Miss Mildred Mulroy, 21, New London rural 
school teacher, was killed in an automobile accident 
near New London on April 5. 


*Miss Edna Weiscopf, 48, a teacher in the Eigh- 
teenth St. school, Milwaukee, for the last 25 years, 
died at her home the early part of April, after an 
illness of six months, 


John C. Lawton, 50, elected last month to his 
second four-year term as Vernon county superintend- 
ent of schools, died at his home in Viroqua, April 8, 
from a heart attack. Prior to his election as county 
superintendent Mr. Lawton taught for many years in 
the rural and village schools of Vernon County. 

















HAPPY HOUR READERS 


ENGLISH—ALEXANDER. Fun, humor, and 
joyous living emphasized. Simplicity 
Pre-Primer 





maintained throughout. 
through Third Reader. 


MODERN WORLD READERS 


WRIGHT—TIREY—CRITES. A series which 
supports the social studies program. 
Thrilling stories giving authentic facts. 
Fourth-Sixth Readers. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO 
623 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 





























THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session—June 21 to July 30, 1937 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


The summer session at The Stout Institute is planned particularly for teachers 
and others interested in Industrial Education and Home Economics. In addition to 
work in these fields, an excellent range of courses is also offered in science, social 
science, English, education, and vocational education. 

Carefully selected short units are available in a variety of combinations in such 
fields as Adult Education, Administration of Vocational Education, Supervision, Cur- 
riculum Construction, Parent Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Rural Part- 
Time Education, taught by national leaders. These are supplemented by a series of 
unusually strong conferences in such fields as Distributive Occupations, Apprenticeship, 
and Rural Homemaking. 

Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wisconsin, is within short driving distance 
of the famous Wisconsin summer resort country. Residence facilities include expanded 
and remodeled dormitory accommodations, college camp colony, and numerous lake 
cottages. There are excellent opportunities for combining professional study and 
recreational activities. 

The Stout Institute summer session offers graduate curricula leading to the Master 
of Science Degree in Industrial Education or Home Economics, and undergraduate 
curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science Degree in these fields. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


By McGuire 


These new books supply material rich in imag- 
ery to enable the child to reconstruct for his 
own understanding the life of mankind during 
the world’s successive civilizations. History is 
unfolded by means of an interesting descriptive 
narrative divided into stories and scenes. The 
style is simple and colorful. In quality, in dra- 
matic values, and in number, it is doubtful 
whether any series of history books has been so 
well equipped with illustrations. Mr. George M. 
Richards has created pictorial settings for the 
subjects of the text that will win the enthusiastic 
approval of teachers and pupils. Almost every 
illustration is a dramatic scene. The titles are: 
GLIMPSES INTO LONG AGO—A BRAVE YOUNG 
LAND—A FULL-GROWN NATION. 


THE PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Basal Text-Workbooks 
for Grades 3 to 8 


By Boyer-—Cheyney-White 


These new books combine in a single volume for 
each grade all the essential features of a vitalized 
textbook and a complete diagnostic workbook. 
These are doing books; pupils see, think, study, 
work—all on the same page. The whole is 
worked into a unified program. The vocabulary 
has been carefully checked; pupils read them 
easily. Practice and drill materials have been 
apportioned on the basis of the results of re- 
search studies on relative difficulties of com- 
binations and operations. Write for complete 
information. 





SPEECH ARTS 


This popular book will soon be available in a 
revised edition. 


GAMES 


By Bancroft 


A new and revised edition of this famous and 
popular book will soon be ready. Be sure that 
every school has its copies of this helpful new 
book. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 


Here at last is the high school history for which 
schools have been asking. It is written by Amer- 
ica’s most gifted historians and writers. It is a 
magnificent study of the whole of the American 
heritage; it deals with current issues and re- 
lates them to the present and the past. As might 
be expected of the Beards it possesses a charm- 
ing, simple style, and is illustrated with a 
wealth of interesting, handsome pictures, many 
available for the first time. Every high school 
in the country should be equipped with a supply 
of this inspired book. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


Junior Unit 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By Canby and Others 


The Junior High School Unit of the six-book 
high school course is now complete, through 
publication of Junior Book Three. This unit can 
now be used in connection with the books of the 
Senior series to meet every type of high school 
organization, a two or three year Junior course 
and a three or four year Senior course. 


THE NEW ULLMAN & HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


With the publication of NEW ELEMENTARY 
LATIN and NEW SECOND LATIN BOOKS, this 
famous series continues its leadership in the 
field of Latin textbooks. Their success arises 
from the fact that they give satisfaction in use. 


THE GOOD COMPANION 
BOOKS 


The specific purpose of this second-basal series 
is to supplement the related readers in the 
Gates Program of Reading embodied in the 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS. The following titles are 
now ready: NICK AND DICK (Primer); FUN 
WITH DICK AND NICK (First Reader); THE 
STORY BOOK OF NICK AND DICK (Second 
teader). 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 


By MeFarland 


A skillful selection of classical and contempo- 
rary short stories, accompanied by brief ques- 
tions and exercises and _ short biographical 
sketches of authors. Twenty-three excellent 
stories for junior high school grades. 
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NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


Modern-School Arithmetic: New Edition 
Clark, Otis, and Hatton. World Book Co., Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson. Third Grade, 274 pp., $.72; 
Fourth Grade, 257 pp., $.72; Fifth Grade, 
260 pp., $.72; Sixth Grade, 230 pp., $.72 

In keeping with modern educational thought these 
books aim to make the child better able to manage 
his own life and understand his environment. The 
pupil is directed in his line of thought to solve 
problems he meets at home, at school, and at play. 

Vivid descriptions of child experiences requiring 

arithmetic cause the pupil to feel and understand the 

necessity for arithmetic in meeting his own problems. 

The books have exceptionally fine testing pro- 
grams. Each chapter has a diagnostic test with keyed 
remedial reteaching and practice. Mastery tests meas- 
ure the minimum essentials of each chapter. 


Mathematics Through Experience (Book 

Three) 

Georges, Anderson, and Morton. Silver Burdett 

Co., Chicago. Price $1.28 list 

This mathematics book is organized in psycho- 

logical units, with each unit opening with a story, 
designed to bring out clearly the central theme or 
core thought of the unit. For example, one unit on 
the formula begins with a story of a boy asking his 
father how the selling price of each pair of shoes 
in his store is fixed. The explanation shows the use 
of symbols to represent quantities and relationships. 
Other features of the text: concepts and skills needed 
for an understanding of each unit element are pre- 
sented through developmental exercises; conclusions 
reached by the student, and the facts discovered by 
him, are checked by conclusions presented in italics 
in the text; exercises are plentiful, and graded in 
three groups, to provide for individual needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities; each unit is summarized, with 
test material; there are 21 recall drills; historical 
notes and supplementary projects are provided in 
most units. 


New Editions to Allyn & Bacon Texts 

Our attention has been called to four new 1937 
editions of popular texts published by Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston, Mass. The following notes will be 
of interest to many of our readers, who have had 
experience with the many excellent publications of 
this company. 


First Principles of Chemistry 
Brownlee and Others. Price $1.35 

The new 1937 edition of First Principles of 
Chemistry contains the most recent developments in 
chemistry, but the widely approved plan of the book 
has not been changed. This new edition has the 
latest developments of the electron theory and fresh 
explanation of isotopes, with illustrations. The chap- 
ter on radium has been practically rewritten to in- 
clude fuller explanations of radioactivity, an im- 
proved chart showing the disintegration of uranium, 
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and a new section devoted to the subatomic 
phenomena. 

The material on cellulose products has been re- 
vised and enlarged to emphasize the revolutionary 
effects of synthetic fibers on the textiles and other 
industries. This discussion is continued in the or- 
ganic chemistry chapter where the uses given for 
smokeless powders, lacquers, varnishes, and nitrocel- 
lulose products add new emphasis to the importance 
of chemistry in everyday life. 

In a word, the 1937 edition of this book will be 
found to retain all the features which have made it 
a leader in its field, and additions that deal with all 
the important new aspects of chemistry. 


Latin Workbook 
Thompson and Peters. Price $.54 

This workbook has one chief function, to teach 
students How to Study and How to Learn first year 
Latin. 

Each lesson follows a definite pattern. First, the 
aims are stated. Second, exercises on lesson facts are 
provided to ascertain how well the student has 
learned and comprehended the textbook lesson. Any 
weaknesses which appear in the completion of this 
drill disclose points at once that require special study 
and remedial attention. 

The workbook is specifically designed to meet the 
needs of individual instruction. 


This Business World 
Eugene Van Cleff. Price $1.25 

The book begins with a study of commodities 
considered from the standpoint of their production all 
over the earth, and with special reference to the 
United States. Then comes a survey of the foreign 
lands by political units, people of the various coun- 
tries receiving first attention in their relation to the 
geographical and economic setting. 

The maps are recognized as one of the most vital 
elements in the presentation of geographic facts. The 
maps of This Business World are clear, accurate, and 
interesting, with the dominant objective of maximum 
usefulness. 

The interdependence of the nations throughout the 
world is emphasized. People everywhere are coming 
to recognize that the farther civilization advances the 
more interdependent nations become. Every one 
should then understand his own relation to the dis- 
tribution of the earth’s resources. 


First Principles of Physics 
Fuller, Brownlee and Baker. Price $1.35 

One of the most vital and effective additions to 
the new revision of this popular text is an intro- 
ductory survey of physics as one of the major sci- 
ences. This introduction is a brilliant presentation of 
the historical background of physics and of its place 
in modern life. 

It also describes many fascinating facts about com- 
monplace phenomena such as heat, light, magnetism, 
and electricity. Even the layman with no special in- 
terest in physics will respond to the promise which 
this introduction offers. 
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For the Modern and 
Progressive Curriculum 


THE CURRICULUM 


READERS 
For Grades 1-3 
By Baker-Reed-Baker 


Offer, in story form, contents 
related to the following basic 
curriculum program as offered in 
Wisconsin schools, at the proper 
grade levels: 


The Home, the Community as a 
whole and in specific phases — on 
the farm, in the town, city (the 
stores, library, services of the milk- 
man, postman, etc.); Pets (ani- 
mals, birds, etc.); Travel and 
Transportation —the automobile, 
truck, train, boat, plane, street 
car; Pure Fun and Recreation; 
Food, Clothing, and Shelter; Ele- 
mentary Science and Nature Study 
(trees, plants, flowers, insects, sea- 
sons, weather, etc.) ; Health; Con- 
duct and Character Development ; 
Social Studies in specific phases, 
as Indian life, world geography, 
and background for local history. 
The Manuals articulate story con- 
tents with invention, modeling, 
drawing, painting, holidays, lan- 
guage training, number work, etc. 

Wholesale 
PLAYMATES—Pre-Primer Price 

(Cloth Cover) $0.24 
PLAYMATES—Pre-Primer 

(Cardboard Cover) 

FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY 

—Primer 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND 

COUNTRY—First Reader 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY 

—Second Reader 
FRIENDS AROUND THE 

WORLD—Third Reader 
Manual and Activity-Work Book for Each Reader 


The Curriculum Readers, 
For Grades 4-6 


IN PREPARATION—Scheduled for Publication, 
September, 1937 
If you are interested in any of the above 
readers for classroom use please write to the 
publishers. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Wisconsin Publishers’ Home 
Representative Office 
A. Landis, 730 North Meridian St. 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin Indianapolis, Indiana 








The new revision is up-to-date in all scientific 
details. A few examples are the discussion of the 
electron theory, the simple, concise description and 
drawing of the cathode-ray oscillograph, and the 
restatement of the kinetic theory of heat. 


The Curriculum Readers 
Baker, Reed and Baker. The Bobbs—Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

There are five books in this series of readers: pre 
primer, Playmates; primer, Friends For Everyday; 
first reader, Friends in Town and Country; second 
reader, Friends Here and Away; and third reader, 
Friends Around the World. 

Every story in the Curriculum Readers is a dra- 
matic selection of real literary merit. Beginning in 
the second reader, the stories are presented in groups 
dealing with various aspects of the curriculum. The 
text material aims to give the child reading and study 
power in all material of the modern school 
curriculum. 

The publishers have called our attention to the fact 
that the vocabulary of these books is not merely 
based on lists of commonly used words, but it intro- 
duces and stresses words that must be established. A 
comparatively small vocabulary is used intensively, 
with certain key words recurring throughout each of 
the readers. 

Of special interest to teachers are the manuals 
which give a definite and concise guide to show the 
teacher how each story has been successfully taught. 
The Activity Books (workbooks) provide all the 
supplementary material desirable for most schools. 


Our Business Life 
Lloyd L. Jones. The Gregg Publishing Co. New 
York City. 645 pages in complete edition. Price 
$1.50 

The complete edition of this book is designed for 
two semesters’ work. If preferred it can be purchased 
in two parts, for $1.00 each. 

The primary aim of “Our Business Life’ is to 
give the student a citizen’s understanding of how 
business functions to supply the wants and needs of 
man, to make it clear that business plays an impor- 
tant part in the daily life of everyone, and to pro- 
vide the student with the business information and 
consumer skill that will enable him to live more 
satisfactorily. 

Sections deal with Our Financial Life, Communi- 
cation, Travel and Transportation, Buying and Sell- 
ing, Business and Law, Business Management, and 
Our Business Life. 

The book is very well illustrated, both in respect 
to photographs and drawings. 


New Editions to “English in Action” 
J. C. Tressler and associates. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston 

Revisions of Book I ($1.16) Book II ($1.08) and 
Book III ($1.00) in the Junior English in Action 
series. 

Practice books for Grades III, IV, V, and VI 
($.24 each), of the Elementary English in Action 
series by Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler. 

Complete series of practice books for the English 
in Action series—six books with prices between $32 
and $.40 each. 

The above notations will be of interest to the 
many teachers using the Tressler series. Space lim- 
itation prevents the enumeration of the various parts 
of these most recent publications. Suffice it to say 
that they are in keeping with the high standards of 
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c the English in Action series, and will prove of great contemporary literature for grades 3—6. The stories 
€ help in connection with the use of those books. published in this book have been compiled from 
d : the first ten issues of the popular magazine for boys 
e Everyday Life, Book I ; and girls, sponsored by the Association for Arts in 
Ethel Maltby Gehres. The John C. Winston Co., Childhood. The contents are varied: some factual in 
Chicago. 151 pages. List price $.52 content conveying accurate information in science and 
This book is written as a sort of follow-up of the other fields; others are historical or geographic. 
pre-primer and primer on Wag, a very interesting It's a fine start in providing the lower graders with 
young dog. The book is profusely illustrated (141 real interesting stories. We hope others will follow. 
ie pictures) with actual photographs. Text and photos 
4 deal with real children going to school, to market, to * 
d the Zoo, and even to employment, as in the case of 
, Jay, the little newspaper salesman. Wag bursts into BOOK GOSSIP 
F the story as an uninvited guest at school. The social ae 
7 relationships of children and teacher, and children Of special interest to home economics teachers: 
a with adults who serve the community in various Appleton—Century has just come out with a new book 
. ways, and children with other children are ideally 0m “Your Clothes and Personality” 365 pages $1.72. 
“ depicted. The book gives a good background on fashions, fab- 
| 7 , rics, and style, with many very fine photos and draw- 
Life-Use Speller, Grades Two Through Eight ings. One exceptional valuable chapter is that de- 
Tirey, Fuqua, and Black. John C. Winston Co., voted to the reader as a consumer; what the buyer 
- Chicago. 233 pages. List price $.60 (or in two should know about fabrics, quality, and so forth. 
’ parts, one Grades 2-6 $.52 and Grades 7-8 $.40) Other sections deal with beauty hints, care of the 
; As the title suggests, the contents of this book are hair, etc. The book also includes a special section 
A taken from the pupil’s real life situations. The of up-to-the-minute styles, beautifully modelled and 
authors recommend that teaching should precede test- well photographed. 
( ing, with the child studying the word painstakingly ; : ; 
before he attempts to spell it orally or in writing. _ The National Home Library Foundation at Wash- 
l Included in the book is a “Little Dictionary’, ington, D. C., has just published a short (150 pages) 
. which launches the fourth-grade student into the fas- but important book, “Brass Tacks” by David Cush- 
f cinating world of enlarging and enriching his ™an Coyle. Mr. Coyle, a keen analyst of current 
t. command of English. economic problems, points out how a sound pro- 
1e gram can be developed to give people four things 
Story Parade (Introduction by Jean Betzner. they want and need: a chance to earn a self-respect- 
John C. Winston Co., Chicago. 344 pages. List Price ing income; a reasonable degree of security; the en- 
$1.50) is an important book, for as far as we know, joyment of the fruits of modern technology; and 
W it is the first attempt to compile a good collection of freedom. 
“€ 
or 
d 
0 ° 
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: Arithmetic is Fun 
Arithmetic is fun when pupils use THE LENNES ESSENTIALS 
OF ARITHMETIC—a Pupil-Activity Textbook furnishing a com- 
i, plete course in arithmetic for each grade with a new placement 
; of topics—no work-book is required or needed. 
id THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is now being revised to meet the require- 
- ments of the most modern courses of study in the grade placement of topics and will be 
ready for use in the schools this fall. This series is organized in such a way that the 
fi pupil advances step by step largely on his own initiative and responsibility. These books 
“ are, therefore, easy to teach, LENNES ESSENTIALS reduces failure in arithmetic to the 
minimum, develops self-confidence in the pupils, and makes happy children. 
sh —LENNES PADS REVISED TOO— 
32 The 1937 Edition of the LENNES PADS will also be ready for use this fall. These are 
being entirely reset and will also be in accord with the latest studies in the placement of 
he topics throughout the various grades. 
nN- 
le LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
a! 320 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 
Oo 
N MAY, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN 














READERS... 
for ALL Geades! 


Fascinating stories, profusely illustrated with 
photographs. Recognized authors, careful sci- 
entific preparation and grading. 
IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 
(Grades 5-6) $1 
IT HAPPENED IN S. AFRICA 
(Grades 6-7) 
by Liela G. Harris— 
Kilroy Harris 
& 


OUR FARM BABIES 
(Grade 2) 
OTHER FARM BABIES 
(Grade 3) 
by A. Stuart Hamer— 
Anna M. Hamer 
& 


SATURDAY AT THE PARK 
(Grade 1) 
A TRIP TO GRANDMOT 
(Grade 1) 44¢ 
by Jeannette Smith 
Include these in your next Book requisition 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 

















LYMAN-JOHNSON 
Daily -Life 


Language Series 


Elementary-School Course 


This popular course is used in more than 
4100 places. Teachers’ Manuals available. 


Junior-High-School Course 


All the features for effective English 
teaching in the junior high school. 
Teachers’ Manuals available. 


Directed Language Practice Workbooks 


A wealth of activities to be used either 
with the Daily-Life Language Series, or 
with any standard language course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


























New publications from the Albert Whitman Co,, — 
Chicago, include four charming books on animal ~ 
characters, written for the lower grades. Jocko 
($1.00) is, as the reader might suspect, a story of a — 
lively little monkey; Firecracker, The Wild Bronco 
($1.00) is especially appealing to young boys; The | 
Little Elephant Catches Cold ($1.00) concerns the © 
humorous suffering of a young elephant; and Cheeky, © 
A Prairie Dog ($1.50) introduces the young reader 
to the life of a very interesting but annoying rodent, 


The Macmillan Company recently came out with 
two interesting supplementary readers for the upper 
elementary grades or junior high school. One, Notable 
Short Stories, ($1.00) is a collection compiled by j 
Raymond McFarland, and it must be admitted that 
he certainly chose some fine examples of short story 
writing. There are 23 stories, all classics by masters 
of short study technique. Such authors as Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Tarkington, Mark Twain and men of 
equal reputation combine their literary talents to 
make this book of real value to English classes or as 
a library reference book. Each chapter is introduced | 
by a biographical note and followed by questions and 
exercises. In addition, a ten-page introduction pre- 
senting a study of the short-story technique encour- 
ages pupils to attempt creative writing of this type. 

Budding young historians in the elementary grades 
will do well to read Brave Young Land, Edna Mc- 
Guire ($1.08 list), a very fine story of the early be- 
ginnings of our country, its development, and its 
ultimate rise to world leadership. The emphasis j 
throughout is on the social and cultural growth of 
our nation. 


The American Automobile Association has recently 
published a very fine pamphlet on Sound Driving 
Practices, as a part of their Sportsmanlike Driving 
series. The booklet is especially prepared for use in 
high school courses in traffic, safety, and driving. 
Well-written text material is enhanced by forceful 
and descriptive cartoons, diagrams and charts. School 
administrators interested in securing copies for class 
instruction should communicate with local AAA Mo- 
tor Clubs or the national office of the AAA at 
Washington, D. C. 


New workbooks we wish to note in passing: 
Junior Remedial English, Guiler and Henry, Ginn & 
Co. $.64. For individualized study in the junior high 
school. Sentence Building, (1937 edition), Clark and 
Hoover. Silver, Burdett Co. $.60. Of special interest 
to senior h. s. English teachers. The Progress Arith- 
metics, a series of text-work books for grades three 
to eight. Authors: Boyer,7*@heyney, and White. Books 
A and B have reached our office, and the publishers 
announce April 27 as the publishing date for books 
C and D, while books E and F will come out this 
summer. The series goes through the eighth grade, 
a book per grade, but is complete with Book D for 
schools operating under the 6-3-3 plan. Price per 
book $.48. Published by The Macmillan Co. 


Conforming to a long-established policy (that of 
publishing a series of abridged dictionaries imme- 
diately following the publication of an unabridged 
work), the G. & C. Merram Co. publishers of the 
famous Webster Dictionaries have recently published 
the largest abridgement of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition, entitled Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition. The abridge- 
ment consists of 110,000 entries, 1,300 pages, and 
1,800 illustrations. Prices of the new Collegiate vary 
from $4.00 cloth to $8.50 limp pigskin. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Living, moving actuality—the MOTION PICTURE going hand in hand with 
your teaching—brings to your pupils the supreme gift of AWARENESS! 


Here are a few of the outstanding new subjects included 
in our Film Rental Library 


SCIENCE: SOCIAL SCIENCE: 


Flowers at Work (Erpi) Furniture Making (Eastman) 
Simple Animal Forms (Harvard) Egyptian Life (Metropolitan Museum) 
Heat & Light from Electricity (Eastman) Spain— Today (Fitzpatrick Productions) 


Whether it be Geography—Literature—History or Nature Study—and don’t forget the 
Juveniles—we can supply you with bookings on all of these subjects at low rental fee. 
Write us for a complete listing. 


FILM PROJECTORS—LANTERN SLIDES on a wide range of subjects. Available 


either for outright purchase or rental 


Acc 
William H. Dudley i 


VISUAL Visual Education hecie i 
EDUCATION —— 4 


ED 736 SOUTH WABASH AVE., 
—_ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


YOUR 


completely 
covered by our 


YEARLY CIRCUIT 
SERVICE PLAN 
VY u~ uz 


Write us! E < GG His 
| iy 
il 


a NN ; pls 
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“We supply evenything but the casa 
and the Teachen” 
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COATS with CHARACTER 


... with an aristocratic 
quality. . and a spirited 
flair for the unusual 


A group of distinctive coats in 
misses’ and women’s sizes. New 
silhouettes reflecting the grace- 
ful princess trend and the 
dashing splendor of the Direc- 
toire era! Fabrics from the 
country’s foremost mills. 
Thrilling new colors. Lavishly 
trimmed with these luxurious 
furs ... Beaver, Kit Fox, 
Kolinsky, Persian Lamb, 


Caracul. 
75.00 


COATS, SECOND FLOOR 


Black or brown in nubbed 
fabric of exceptional quality. 
Resplendent with glorious 
fox collar. Misses’ sizes 75.00 


LA.Chapman Co 
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SECURITY 


E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


RoBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


RopGEer Dopp 
Beloit 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. GiBBs 
Columbus 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


James T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


I. E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


MortTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VERYL F, COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


HALVOR J. BERG 
Milton Junction 











An Etna Life Income Policy is guaran- 
teed security. . . Protection now—later 
a steady, unfailing income for life. Why 
not ask one of the trained tna Life 
representatives, whose names are listed 
here, to explain fully how a few dollars 
deposited regularly mean the difference 
between uncertainty and SECURITY... 


[ ALBERT E. MIELENZ ] 


General Agent 


312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I should like to know more about the ETNA 
Life Income Plan. 


Name 





Address 





GEORGE W. McCLuneG 
Milwaukee 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


JOHN BIRNSCHEIN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM F. BUECH 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


Max J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T, COHEN 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 
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very definite reasons why 
you should buy your 
Life Income Insurance 
without delay .... . 


E. P. Kasche - Appleton ] Although you may be insurable today, some 
unforseen occurrence might at any time 
R. L. Peterson - Appleton , 

render you uninsurable. 
R. L. Hirschinger - Baraboo 


With the payment of your first premium you 


Stoddart Agcy - Beaver Dam 2 


. establish an immediate insurance estate 
Rodger Dopp .- Beloit stars 

equal to your policy’s face value. 
Chester Uehling - Beloit 
ee ee Six months before your next birthday—your 
age-change date—the same amount of in- 


E.C. Schauer - Hartford f : 
come will require a larger outlay. 


J. T. O'Connell - Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoatd Kenosha The sense of security that comes of know- 


ee ee ing you will have a comfortable income as 
long as you live brings glowing satisfaction. 


O. W. Muenster - La Crosse 


I. E. Dalton - Manitowoc 


M. G. Huber - Madison m ALBERT E. MIELENZ 


General Agent 


ae - eee sy 312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Veryl Courtier - Madison ’ 





C.H. Anderson - Milton Jct. 





Halvor J. Berg - Milton Jct. W.F. Buech - Milwaukee TomDowd-NewRichmond WW. F. Patzer - Sheboygan 
G. W. McClung Milwaukee Alvin Moser - Milwaukee E. L. Atwood - Oshkosh Otto C. Freyer - Waukesha 


G. W. Medler- Milwaukee M. J. Wester - Milwaukee FF. R. Crumpton - Superior 
Oppermann & Helling 


W. . 
C.M. King - Milwaukee C.T. Cohen - Milwaukee H.W. Bruegger - Oshkosh a 


J. Birnschein - Milwaukee Lampert & Rickard-Neenah W.H.Cheesman - Racine Ben J. Ludtke - Whitewater 
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E. P. Kasche - Appleton G. W. McClung Mélwaukee 


Tre unexpected does happen . . and 
R. L. Peterson - Appleton it happens without discrimination: G. W. Medler - Milwaukee 
If you are accidentally injured, will 
R. L. Hirschinger - Baraboo you be free from financial embarrass- Alvin Meee - Miele 

ment? Even minor injuries can be 
ie ainislleailinll costly. At a time when life and limb M. J. Wester - Milwaukee 
are constantly threatened by unexpec- 


ted dangers, take advantage of the L. E. Weymiller Milwaukee 


Rodger Dopp -_ Beloit 


H. R. Pruemers Burlington Opportunity to protect yourself finan- 


cially. There is an Atna Life per- Rennpett a icon Stas 


A.C. Gibbs - Columbus 1) sonal accident policy to meet your 


; : , Tom Dowd- New Richmond 
special requirements. The cost is low. Te 


S. O. Donkle Fr. Atkinson 
E. L. Atwood - Oshkosh 
H. Gitchell - Green Bay 
H. W. Bruegger - Oshkosh 


E.C. Schauer - Hartford 
ALBERT E. MIELENZ, Gen. Agent 


FE Hoard - Kenoshe 312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 


| Milwaukee . i F Wisconsin W. F. Patzer - Sheboygan 
O. W. Muenster - La Crosse 


: ; Oppermann & Helling 
Veryl Courtier - Madison — F. G. Swoboda - Madison H. C. Bennett - Milwaukee Wausau 


W.H. Cheesman - Racine 








M. W. Hess - Madison Ray E. Gile - Merrillan W. F. Buech - Milwaukee Ben J. Ludtke - Whftewater 


M. G. Huber - Madison C.H. Anderson - Milton Jct. C.M. King - Mélwaukee Peter Anderson - Woodruff 
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Start planning for the day when 
you will stop working 


E. P. Kasche - Appleton 


=—_ DAY you will want to 


R. L. Peterson - Appleton 
retire, and when you do you will 


R. L. Hirschinger - Baraboo need a substantial income guaran- 

teed as long as you live. There is 

Stoddart Agcy - Beaver Dam ; ; 
a simple, sure, convenient way to 

, start planning now for your future 

Rodger Dopp -_ Beloit 

financial security ..It is called the 


H. R. Pruemers Burlington ATNA LIFE INCOME PLAN 


_C. Gibbs - Columbus ’ 
oo Complete details upon request... no obligation 


$0. Donkle Fe Atinee || = MUM -ATBERT E. MIELENZ 


General A gent 


ciieicisieuaa eT nee 312 FIRST WISCONSIN NAT'L BANK BLDG. 


SECURITY MILWAUKEE : : ‘ WISCONSIN 


E. C. Schauer - Hartford 














F. E. Hoard - Kenosha Ray E. Gile - Merrillan Alvin Moser - Milwaukee W.H.Cheesman - Racine 


O. W. Muenster - La Crosse C,H. Anderson - Milton Jct. M. J. Wester - Milwaukee W. F. Patzer - Sheboygan 


Veryl Courtier - Madison W. F. Buech - Milwaukee Lampert & Rickard-Neenah Oppermann & Helling 
Wausau 


M. W. Hess - Maddison C.M. King - Mélwaukee TomDowd-New Richmond  H. C. Bennett Wauwatosa 


M. G. Huber - Madison G.W.McClung Milwaukee E. L. Atwood - Oshkosh Ben J. Ludtke - WArtewate: 


F. G. Swoboda - Madison G. W. Medler - Milwaukee 1H. W. Bruegger - Oshkosh Peter Anderson - Woodruff 
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Wisconsin: TERRY ANDRAE STATE PARK 


WHERE LOCATED 


On shores of Lake Michigan between Sheboygan and 
ystburg. A short distance east of U. S. highway 141. 


EXTENT OF PARK 


112 acres of beach and dunes. Excellent bathing, pine- 
vered picnic grounds. Attractive region for nature lover 
r beach and sand dune flora. 


} 
i 


mn gl ¥ 
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‘ Vit ce. nines 
CUTS COURTESY WIS. CONSERVATION DEPT. 


HE chief attractions at the Terry Andrae State Park are the 

excellent bathing beach on Lake Michigan, the attractive White 
Pine woods and the sand dunes. This area is located within easy 
access to Sheboygan, Milwaukee and the more populated part of 
southeastern Wisconsin. 

The picturesque collection of sand dunes with their interesting 
botanical growth and the pleasant walks through the White Pine 
woods on this area has made the Terry Andrae State’Park one of the 
favorite parks for neighborhood gatherings. There probably is no 
, more attractive picnic and camping site anywhere in the state than 
there is on this area and there is an abundance of bird life and 
unusual plant life. A gradual improvement in the facilities offered to 
the public on this area has been made during the past several years, 
until now one may expect to find excellent facilities for all the 


ordinary outdoor attractions at- this park. 
~~ 
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YOU want to retire some day and enjoy 
happiness and security in your later years, 
consider thoughtfully the Atna Life’s new 
Retirement Annuity . .. It is a self-operat- 
ing, self-managing personal pension plan, the 
income to begin whenever you say between 
the ages of 50 and 70. Your sunset years 
will be completely safeguarded because this 
plan brings you an unfailing, uninterrupted, 
undiminished income as long as you live. 
It is guaranteed by one of the oldest and 
strongest financial institutions in the 
country... Take a moment xow to complete 
the information requested below. Mail 


—and we will promptly furnish particulars. 











E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


R. L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


RODGER Dopp 
Beloit 





F. G. SWOBODA 
Madison 


Ray E. GILe 
Merrillan 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Jct. 


W. F. BugcH 
Milwaukee 


C. M. KING 


Milwaukee 


G. W. McCLunG 
Milwaukee 


G. W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


M. J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING 
Wausau 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 


PETER ANDERSON 
Woodruff 








ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
National Bank Bldg. 


Wisconsin 











H. R. PRUEMERS F. E. HOARD 

Burlington Kenosha ; : 
ZETNA LIFE 

A. C. GrpBs O. W. MUENSTER 312 First Wisconsin 

Columbus La Crosse Milwaukee 

S. O. DONKLE VERYL COURTIER ? 

Ft. Atkinson Madison Name — 

HowarD GITCHELL M. W. HEss Address 

Green Bay Madison 

E. C. SCHAUER M. G. HuBER Date of Birth 

Hartford Madison 
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WHO TOLD THAT JOKE? 


Henkel, Mann, Conger, and Smith 

enjoy a little chat together at Bir- 

mingham. It looks as though Hank 
told a good one! 


| Secretary Plenzke is scratching his 

head over some question Henkel 
| or Loomis asked. Bet it's about 
| legislation! 


SPYING ON 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


Candid Camera Shots 
Taken On The Wisconsin 
Special En Route to 
New Orleans—Taken By 
The Photoart House 
Milwaukee 


r 


e 


"* 


DINER 
PROFILES 


YOU TELL ‘EM ALEX! 


Voc. Director Graham is giving t 
“low-down” to his colleague, Har 
Belman. John Coleman in the bac 
ground is enjoying the southe 
warmth by going hatless.* 
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CONGER 


OUT FOR A BREATH O 


Harvey Hanlon 
genial 


A. W. ZELLMER 


O. E. BUTH 
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THE CHILDRENS CHOICE 


Many plans for choosing the best textbooks have been devised by 
careful investigators. Recently an interesting book was devoted to this 
subject. ; 


But the only real test of the excellence of a textbook comes after its 
use in class. Perhaps, then, one of the best ways of choosing textbooks 
is to make inquiries in places where a book is used. 


In any school using the Stull and Hatch New Geographies the fol- 
lowing questions will always receive affirmative answers. 


1. Do pupils like the New Geographies? 


2. Do they find them easy in language and in the nature of the 
topics treated? 


. Do they voluntarily use these books in preference to all other 
geographies? 

. Is there more interest now in your geography course than you 
have ever found when other textbooks were used? 


The New Geographies, Our World Today, by Stull and Hatch are 
always the children’s choice. 


In use the New Geographies prove themselves to be among the most 
popular books in any field of study. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Who Benefits from America’s 


E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


R. L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HirsCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


RopGErR Dopp 
Beloit 


H. R. PRUEMERS 
Burlington 


A. C. GIBBs 
Columbus 


S. O. DONKLE 
Ft, Atkinson 


HowarpD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


O. W’. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


VERYL COURTIER 
Madison 


M. W. HEss 
Madison 


M. G. HUBER 
Madison 


F. G. SwOBODA 
Madison 


Ray E. GILE 
Merrillan 








Life Insurance? 


Since the end of 1929, American 
life insurance companies have paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
over $18,000,000,000—enough, for 
example, to provide an income of 
$150 a month to more than a mil- 
lion families for Io years. 


In 1936 alone, the amount paid out 
was $2,400,000,000. 


Upsetting the old idea that “you 
have to die to win”, more than 60% 
of the total amount, $1,460,000,000, 
went to living policyholders. 


This year, payments to both policy- 
holders and beneficiaries are being 
made at the rate of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars every 
hour of the day. 








C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Jet. 


W. F. BUECH 
Milwaukee 


C. M. KING 
Milwaukee 


G. W. McCLuNG _ 
Milwaukee : 


G. W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


M. J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING 
Wausau 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 


PETER ANDERSON 
W oodruff 





ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent @ 


312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 


@ Milwaukee, Wis. 








Life Insurance Week + May 17 to 22 


THE SOONER YOU PLAN YOUR FUTURE THE BETTER YOUR FUTURE WILL BE 
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